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EDITORIAL 
COMMUNAL LIFE 


“OURS IS the age.in which the Church is coming to life in the 
hearts of men,” says Romano Guardini. We are rediscovering the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body which may serve as an antidote to 
the growing trend towards collectivism with its progressive submerg- 
ing of the personality. This doctrine admirably meets the chal- 
lenge of the present day, “the quest for unity.” Since tendencies 
prevalent in the world are likely to be reflected in religious life, the 
Church today asks religious to distinguish between the collective 
life and the common life which, rightly understood and practiced, 
develops personality and deepens the concept of charity. 


In our day when mass production and standardization meet with 
popular approval and when conformity and uniformity are molding 
individuals into a spiritless, lonely crowd, it is imperative that 
religious meditate on the theology of the common life, strengthen 
the bond of unity among them, and realize their role in the Mys- 
tical Body. Mere “togetherness,” a term in current usage, or the 
practice of the so called social virtues is superficial and establishes 
only surface contact. It will not withstand “the dust of everyday 
life,” foster mutual trust, enkindle enthusiasm, and promote the 
ideal set forth by Christ, “that they may be one as we also are one.” 


The sublime ideal of community life is the Blessed Trinity. 
In the Trinity we find a community life, each person loving the 
other. While each of the Persons is distinct, they have in common 
the infinite perfection of God. Each of the Divine Persons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, is infinitely good, powerful, 
and wise. While the Church attributes a specific work or function 
to each of the three Persons of the Trinity, they collaborate freely 
and spontaneously. It would indeed be a delicate matter to strike 
a perfect balance in the diversified and harmonious relations be- 
tween superior and subject and among religious themselves. 

More closely approximating the situation in religious life and 
more accessible as a model for imitation is the Holy Family. In 
this social unit we observe a hierarchy, based not on grace or merit 
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but arranged according to the designs of God. Jesus “was subject 
to them,” says the Evangelist, and He “‘advanced in wisdom and 
grace.” Christ not only gave an example of humility and obedi- 
ence, virtues essential to a life regulated by the vows of religion, 
but He also showed the value of solitude with God and fellowship 
with His brethren. He went about “doing good,” fulfilling per- 
fectly the two inseparable commands of charity, to love God and 
to love our neighbor. 

Religious life also revolves around the personal interior life of 
the individual and the social or communal life. A fruitful spiritual 
life comes from intimacy with Christ which is deepened in solitude 
with Him. A spiritually fruitful communal life presupposes fideli- 
ty in following His way of renunciation and becomes the training 
ground for the apostolate. Communal life also contributes to the 
development of personality and to the deepening of charity. To 
be a “person” according to the etymology of the word, “‘is to be 
given a part to play,” to unite with others in achieving an end. 
The Holy Eucharist is not only a symbol of our union with Christ 
and with our fellow religious and with all the members of the 
Mystical Body, but it effects what it symbolizes. “‘For you are 
all one in Christ Jesus,” says St. Paul. 

Common life ought to foster “community spirit” as broad and 
as catholic as the Church herself. A sectarian spirit and loyalty 
to one’s own community are not sufficient in themselves to produce 
this breadth of vision. By nature the Church is universal and mis- 
sionary. It has been said that a religious community is the Church 
in miniature. More accurately we may assert that a religious com- 
munity has a vital role in the Mystical Body. In reference to this 
concept, St. Benedict, echoing the words of St. Paul, directs that 
monks live under a rule and an abbot, to the end that “we all may 
be one in Christ.”” Our Holy Father admonishes his children to 
be one, holy Catholic, and apostolic. The more closely they fol- 
low Christ and His Mystical Body, the more they approximate this 
ideal. Individually and as a body they become one, holy, cath- 
olic, and apostolic. This is the goal of personal sanctity and of 


communal life. 
Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.8.B. 
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The Fathers in College Theology Courses 
Sister Maria Assunta Werner, C.S.C. 


ONE OF THE SPECIAL ENDS which a college theology 
course should promote in its students is the knowledge and love 
of the Fathers of the Church. Before we can bring about this 
end, however, it is reasonable to determine not only what is desir- 
able but also what is possible, and then what has to be done, what 
is available, what can be accomplished. It is natural, then, for us 
to review why the Fathers are important to our study, what ad- 
vances have already been made toward having the writings of the 
Fathers available to us, who the Fathers are as distinct from other 
Christian writers, and how their writings can be used in non-semi- 
nary college theology courses. 


Modern Interest in the Fathers 
In the Preface to 4 Treasury of Early Christianity, a collection 


of readings from the Fathers, Anne Fremantle suggests that “in 
our divided world they should be a binding force, spanning seven 
hundred splendid years, providing us with great writers and great 
doers, with teachers, martyrs, and saints in plenty, whom we can 
unbickeringly and undenominationally admire.” 

Although it is not our purpose to relate the history of patrology 
from Saint Jerome’s time on (Bardenhewer gives a rapid account 
of it, pp. 7-14),? it may be remarked that the humanists of the fif- 
teenth century brought to light a great number of unknown works, 
especially of the Greeks, and the reformers of the sixteenth century 
sought in the early Christian writers evidence to support their charges 
of corruption against the Roman Church. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury new Greek and Latin texts were discovered, new interest in 
Oriental non-biblical languages arose, Protestants became more and 
more engrossed in the writings of the earliest centuries, archeological 
findings contributed to an understanding of ancient terms and 
customs, exhaustive studies on the Fathers were printed. Notable 
among the collections were the Library of the Fathers, 45 vols., 
edited by Drs. Keble, Pusey, and Newman at Oxford; the 4nte- 
Nicene Christian Library, 24 vols., edited by Alexander Roberts and 
James Donaldson; 4 Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, 14 vols., edited by Philip Schaff and 
Henry Wace. 


1 Anne E. Fremantle, 4 Treasury 4 Early Christianity (New York, 1953), p. vi. 
2 Otto Bardenhewer, Patrology: the Lives and Works of the Fathers of the Church; trans. 
from 2d ed. by Thomas J. Shahan (St. Louis, 1908). 
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The twentieth century has demonstrated a lively interest in the 
Fathers, an interest especially notable between 1919-1940, “the 
golden age of patristic studies,” as Father F. X. Murphy describes 
it in his excellent summary, “The Fathers of the Church in the Post 
War World.’* Two international conferences have been held at 
Oxford, the first in 1951, the second in 1955, with a third planned 
for September, 1959. Hilda C. Graef, reporting the first of these 
conferences, wrote: “The study of Patristics may seem somewhat 
remote from the concerns of our times; yet those who were in Ox- 
ford from September 24th to September 28th to attend the Inter- 
national Conference on Patristic Studies, the first of its kind, came 
to realize very soon that occupation with the Fathers, if pursued 
in the right spirit, may well provide our troubled world with an 
inspiration that is sorely needed.’* At this meeting Professor H. I. 
Marrou of the Sorbonne “pleaded for a full inclusion of the works 
of the Christian Fathers in humanistic studies” and for the “study 
of the Fathers, so constantly practiced by the Schoolmen, in order 
the better to understand St. Thomas.”*® Herr Licientiat Schnee- 
melcher reported that the young German scholars “‘wished to under- 
stand the Fathers especially as the great exponents of Christian 
piety.”*® The Conference gave evidence of “the need felt in the 
modern world to go back to its Christian foundations for its defense 
against the new Barbarism.’” In 1955 Miss Graef reported the 
second conference which gave “eloquent witness to the sustained 
contemporary interest in all aspects of patristic studies.’ 

Through the graciousness of the Conference’s Secretary, Dr. F: 
L. Cross, and with the cooperation of the scholars who read the re- 
ports at Oxford, Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., gathered the details of 
fourteen brief reports on “several institutions, series of publications, 
and projects which are of interest to patristic scholars.”* Among 
these, Father reported on the International Greek New Testament 
project: the “assembling and publishing an extensive apparatus 
criticus of the evidence pertaining to the transmission of the NT as 
witnessed by Greek MSS (including lectionaries), the early versions, 
and quotations in the Fathers”; on the Supplement to Migne (for 
the Latin Patrology) — to “make it an instrument of research: bet- 
ter adapted to contemporary needs’; on the project of the Benedic- 
tine monks in Belgium to “put within everyone’s reach, in a single 
collection, the best extant editions of all the ancient Christian 
writers” — the Corpus Christianorum; on the continuation of the 

3 F.X. Murphy, Ecclesiastical Review, CXXI1 (December 1949), 478-485. 

4 Hilda C. Graef, “The Fathers in the Modern World,” The Tablet, CXKCVIII (October 
6, 1951), 234. 

5 Loc. cit. 6 Loc. cit. 7 Loc 

8 Graef, “Patristic Stock- -taking,” bid., CCVI (October 1, 1955), 321-322. 


9 Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., “Literature of Christian Antiquity,” Theological Studtes. 
XVII (March 1956), 67. 
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work of the Kommission fir spatantike Religionsgeschichte, with 
a first aim — to fill lacunae, old and new; and a second aim — to 
prepare editions of the Greek NT; and a third aim — to reveal the 
Hellenistic milieu of the NT by publication of a Corpus hellenis- 
ticum; on the Patrologia orientalis, founded in Paris in 1897, which 
has published 137 fascicles concerned with Christian literature of 
the East, and on many others.” 

New collections of the Fathers in English translation are being 
printed, notably The Fathers of the Church, founded by Ludwig 
Schopp, edited by Roy Joseph Deferrari, and Ancient Christian 
Writers, edited by Johannes Quasten and Joseph C. Plumpe. 

Father F. X. Murphy states, “Perhaps never more than today 
was a familiarity with the spiritual and intellectual giants of the 
first six centuries of the Christian era a more pressing necessity. 
For today, the Church stands in need of every bit of strength and 
encouragement it can muster. And here, in the Fathers of the early 
Church, is a record of their reaction to and triumph over a most 
realistic and engulfing paganism, that is resurrected in our days, 
and is once again on the march. Here are the remains of Christi- 
anity’s first great battle with the world — and solid indications as 
to how a similar victory can be achieved by the Churchmen today.” 

In a lively article in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, J. O’Con- 
nell, S.M.A., gives several reasons why the Fathers are closely rele- 
vant to our contemporary work and study: (1) the Fathers are close- 
ly in touch with Christian origins; (2) many problems facing us curi- 
ously faced them also; (3) they offer us principles of solution to 
our problems. Their writings are vivid and living although less 
systematized than our theological works. They convince us be- 
cause they were men who were willing to die for their faith. They 
lived in an age that recognized the reality of liturgical offering and 
of dependence of the creature on his Creator. They make us vividly 
aware of the fact that the task of Christianizing the world is before 
us as it was before them and that we have the same spiritual truth 
and strength, and the additional advantage of their thinking and 
their writing to fall back on. For example, writers who have helped 
restore the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ have drawn 
more on the Fathers than on any other period of Christian tradition 
to gather doctrine and inspiration for their work. The spread of 
the Church and the devastation of war have made us especially 
missionary-minded today. The Fathers illustrate and correct our 
efforts at missionary adaptation. Father O’Connell concludes, “In- 
deed, it may well be said that what our age needs is a combination 


10 Ibid., 67-92. 
11 Murphy, p. 478. 
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of the spirit and outlook of the Fathers with the careful analysis 
and systemization of the Scholastics.” 

The six reasons which F. Cayré, A.A., gives why an acquaintance 
with the Fathers is valuable to priests can be adapted to serve the 
theology teacher and his students: (1) Even the most speculative 
among the theologians have been careful not to neglect the study 
of the Fathers; vide St. Thomas Aquinas; (2) a number of Protes- 
tants and Orthodox hold the Fathers in great esteem; they can be 
reached more easily through the Fathers; (3) the writings of the 
Fathers effect the synthesis among the various branches of theology 
which may otherwise be lost; (4) beyond doubt all great preachers 
in the Church have meditated upon the Fathers and used their 
writings as illustrations; (5) the Fathers convey a “sense of funda- 
mentals and the stamp of truth”; they inspire an abundance of 
Christian feeling; (5) the Fathers present “a unique portrait gal- 
lery of holiness and great souls.’ 

Further, we recall the teaching of Pope Leo XIII in Providentis- 
simus Deus. 

The professor of Holy Scripture, therefore, amongst other recommen- 
dations, must be well acquainted with the whole circle of theology 
and deeply read in the commentaries of the holy Fathers and Doctors, 
and other interpreters of mark. This is inculcated by St. Jerome, 
(Epistola ad Paulinum, 53,6), and still more frequently by St. Augus- 
tine (De util. cred., 17, 35).... The other Fathers have said the 
same, and have confirmed it by their example, for they “endeavored 
to acquire the understanding of the Holy Scriptures not by their own 
lights and ideas, but from the writings and authority of the ancients, 
who, in their turn, as we know, received the rule of interpretation in 
direct line from the Apostles” (Rufinus, Hist. ecc/., 2,9). The Holy 
Fathers “to whom, after the Apostles, the Church owes its growth— 
who have planted, watered, built, governed and cherished it” (St. 
Augustine, Contra Julian., 2, 10, 37), the holy Fathers, We say, are of 
supreme authority, whenever they all interpret in one and the same 
manner any text of the Bible, as pertaining to the doctrine of faith 
and morals; for their unanimity clearly evinces that such interpreta- 
tion has come down from the Apostles as a matter of Catholic faith. 
The opinion of the Fathers is also of very great weight when they 
treat of these matters in their capacity of Doctors officially; not only 
because they excel in their knowledge of revealed doctrine and in 
their acquaintance with many things which are useful in understanding 
the apostolic books, but because they are men of eminent sanctity 
and of ardent zeal for the truth, on whom God has bestowed a more 
ample measure of His light. Wherefore the expositor should make it 
his duty to follow their footsteps with all reverence, and to use their 
labors with intelligent appreciation.“ 


12 J. O’Connell, S.M.A., “The Modern Relevancy of the Fathers,” The Irish Ecclest- 
astical Record, LXXXIII (May 1955), 337-345. 

13 F. Cayré, A.A., Manual of Patrology and History of Theology, trans. H. Howitt, A.A., 
(Paris, 1935), I, 10-12. 

14 Leo XIII, “Providentissimus Deus,” in Rome and the Study of Scripture, 6th ed., 
(St. Meinrad, 1958), pp. 15-16. 
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More recently Pope Pius XII wrote in Divino Afflante Spiritus: 


In the accomplishment of this task the Catholic exegete will find 
invaluable help in an assiduous study of those works, in which the 
Holy Fathers, the Doctors of the Church, and the renowned interpreters 
of past ages have explained the Sacred Books. For, although some- 
times less instructed in profane learning and in the knowledge of 
languages than the scripture scholars of our time, nevertheless by 
reason of the office assigned to them by God in the Church, they are 
distinguished by a certain subtle insight into heavenly things and by 
a marvelous keenness of intellect, which enables them to penetrate to 
the very utmost meaning of the divine work and bring to light all 
that can help to elucidate the teaching of Christ and promote holiness 
of life. 

It is indeed regrettable that such precious treasures of Christian 
antiquity are almost unknown to many writers of the present day, 
and that students of the history of exegesis have not yet accomplished 
all that seems necessary for the due investigation and appreciation of 
sO momentous a subject. ... 

For thus at long last will be brought about the happy and fruitful 
union between the doctrine and spiritual sweetness of expression of 
the ancient authors and the greater erudition and maturer knowledge 
of the modern, having as its result new progress in the never fully 
explored and inexhaustible field of the Divine Letters.” 


History of Ecclesiastical Literature 


We are so used to the picture of Christ presiding at the Last 
Supper that sometimes we neglect to call to mind that in the be- 
ginning and, ordinarily, even down to our day the father of the 
family led the eucharistic liturgy at Jewish meals, particularly at 
the Paschal meal. It was he who pronounced the principal bless- 
ings and who gave the historic explanation of the feast and the de- 
scription of God’s pre-eminent goodness to Israel throughout its 
long history. 

Let us observe ... that the Passover meal, although it was certainly 

a sacrifice of the whole nation (since all the Paschal lambs had to be 

slain at the same time and the same place), was nevertheless eminently 

a family meal. Moreover, it was first of all the life of the family in 

its living unity which this meal was to nourish... . 

But a very striking feature of the late development both of Judaism 

and of its celebration of religious meals (of the Passover or any feast- 

day or sabbath) seems to have been the tendency to make the religious 
meal not so much the bond of a natural family, as of a spiritual one. 

That Jesus should have held the supper of Maundy Thursday with 

His disciples seems to have been the general practice at that time of 

other rabbis with their disciples, and, more generally, of all kinds of 

pious communities, the habouroth, as they came to be called." 

And so the perception began to grow among the Jews that it was the 


15 Pius XII, “Divino Afflante Spiritus,” Jbid., p. 95. 
16 Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame, 1955), p. 121. 
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mene father, as having, so to say, conceived spiritual sons through 
the Word of truth, who was fitted, rather than the physical father, to 
perform the eucharist.” 

In Old Testament times the followers of a prophet and his disciples 
were known as the “sons of the prophet.” And with beautiful 
pathos St. Paul writes to the Corinthians, “I write these things not 
to put you to shame, but to admonish you as my dearest children. 
For although you have ten thousand tutors in Christ, yet you have 
not many fathers. For in Christ Jesus, through the gospel, did I 
beget you” (I Cor. 4: 14-15). 

In early Christian literature the bishop was called the “father” 
of his children in Christ, in matters both disciplinary and doctrinal. 
For example, in the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp 12. 2, we read: 

No sooner was this proclaimed by the crier than the whole multitude, 

both of Gentiles and of Jews dwelling at Smyrna, with ungovernable 

rage and a loud voice began to shout — “This is the teacher of Asia, 
the father of the Christians, the destroyer of the gods, the man who 
teaches many not to sacrifice nor even to worship.” 
“To father Cyprian,” wrote the Roman clergy in greeting to St. 
Cyprian.” 

The bishop, says Otto Bardenhewer, “was the depository of the 
teaching office of the Church, and in matters of doubt or of con- 
troversy it was his duty to decide, and witness and judge, concern- 
ing the true faith. Since the fifth century, however, this function 
began to devolve (in learned discussions and conciliar proceedings) 
on the ecclesiastical writers of the primitive Church. Most of them, 
and those the more eminent, had, indeed, been bishops; but non- 
episcopal writers might also bear reliable witness to the contem- 
poraneous faith of the Church, and when such testimonies dated 
from the earliest Christian period, they naturally enjoyed special 
respect and authority. The more frequently the consciousness of 
the primitive Church in matters of faith was appealed to in the 
course of doctrinal disputes, the more rapidly must so prevalent a 
term as ‘Fathers’ have undergone a certain alteration. It was used 
to denote the witnesses to the faith of the primitive Church, and 
since such witnesses were rather its writers than its bishops, the 
term passed from the latter to the former.’ 

Since not all the early writers are trustworthy as witnesses to 
the faith, not all such writers are called “Fathers of the Church.” 
Four criteria were and are generally recognized: orthodoxy of doc- 
trine, holiness of life, ecclesiastical approval (or at least no disap- 


17 Ibid., p. 144. 

18 See Amos 7:14; 3 Kings 20:35; 4 Kings 2:3,5,7,15, 4:38, 5:22, 6:1, 9:1, etc. 

19 B. J. Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church, trans. B. Jackson, I, 69. 
20 St. Cyprian, a" in Ante-Nicene Christian Library, ed. Alexander Roberts and 


James Donaldson, VIII, 
21 Bardenhewer, pp. 1-2. 
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proval) and antiquity. Many authors are grouped as ecclesiastical 
writers rather than as Fathers, a term which St. Jerome coined,” 
although it is true that a few writers are listed among the Fathers 
who yet do not fulfill all the requirements — Tertullian, Eusebius, 
Origen, among others. Over and above orthodoxy of doctrine and 
holiness of life, a man of eminent learning may have been named 
by formal declaration of the Church a Doctor of the Church, as, 
for example, the Venerable Bede by Leo XIII in 1899 or St. Robert 
Bellarmine by Pius XI in 1931. In the Western Church “the four 
great Fathers” — Saints Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory 
the Great — were declared Doctors of the Church by Boniface VIII 
in 1298. Among the Greek Fathers, Saints Basil, Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, Gregory Nazianzen, John Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, 
John Damascus, and Athanasius are Doctors of the Church. The 
great theological tradition of the early centuries of the Church was 
carried on by later writers, especially during the “golden age of the 
Theologians and the Doctors of the 12-16th centuries.”% The 
authority of the earliest Fathers, rooted in their antiquity, places 
them, however, in a special way as authentic interpreters of the 
thought and faith of the early Church. Most modern books on the 
Fathers end with St. John Damascene (ca. 754) in the Greek Church 
and with St. Gregory the Great (7604) in the Latin Church, but 
some extend their collections and comments far beyond, as, e.g., 
Migne, to the fifteenth century for the Greeks and to the thirteenth 
century for the Latins.* 

Patrology may be called the “history of early ecclesiastical litera- 
ture,” not, as rationalists suggest, “the literary history of early 
Christianity”; this latter designation would necessitate the inclusion 
of extant works of all Christian writers whereas the interest of 
patrology is the theological content of the writings of the Fathers 
although it does not ignore the anti-Christian or heretical writings 
of the same period. The history of early ecclesiastical literature 
must show the writers in conflict with pagans, Jews, and heretics 
since it was as defenders of Christian doctrine that they fought 
against the latter. The history of the Fathers and of their doctrine 
cannot, moreover, be divorced from the history of the development 
of Christian doctrine.” 

The word “‘patrology” dates from the seventeenth century” and 


22 Fremantle, p. 3; Cayré, I, 3; Bardenhewer, p. 3. 

23 Johannes Quasten, Patrology (Westminster, Md., 1950), I, 10. 

24 Cayré, I. 4-5. 

25 Cf. Ibid., p. 4n. 

26 Bardenhewer, p. 5. 

27 “The Lutheran writers Gerhard (11637), Huelsemann ({1661), Olearius (1711), and 
others introduced and spread the use of the term ‘Patrology,’ meaning thereby a compre- 
hensive view of all Christian theological literature from the earliest period to mediaeval, 
and even to modern times.”” Bardenhewer, p. 9. 
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denotes the science of the lives and writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. A distinction is sometimes drawn between “patrology” 
and “patristics.” Patristics was concerned with the doctrinal con- 
tent of the early Christian writers. Some Protestant writers dis- 
tinguished “patristic theology” (the opinions of the Fathers) from 
“biblical theology” and “symbolic theology.” In the eighteenth 
century “patristic theology” gave way to a history of dogma, aim- 
ing at illustrating the evolution, the constant development, of the 
original apostolic teaching. It is recognized now that patrology 
should include “‘patristics,” that is, it should give not only an 
account of the dogma taught by the Fathers, individually or as a 
whole, but also an account of the “active forces that are common 
to all, and the relations of all to their own world and their own 
times.” Furthermore, the doctrine of the Fathers contains teach- 
ings on moral, ascetical, and mystical theology. 

Hence, patrology is concerned with the /ives of the Fathers (in- 
volving an understanding of the world in which they lived), with the 
writings of the Fathers (their authenticity and analysis), with the 
doctrine of the Fathers (including dogma in the strict sense, re- 
vealed truths as proposed by the Church, and other teachings, such 
as their considerations on good and evil and on how to attain the 
one and avoid the other). Since not all understood the truths pro- 
posed by the Church, especially before and during their definition, 
the controversies form the subject matter of the history of dogma, 
completed by the history of theological systems thought out to 
explain these truths. Positive theology, that branch of theology 
which shows by means of Sacred Scripture and Tradition what God 
has formally revealed, presupposes a thorough knowledge of the 
Fathers and yet helps toward a clearer understanding of their 
writings.’ 


The Fathers in College Courses 


Obviously, a special course in the Fathers can be designed and 
taught fruitfully to non-seminary college students. Works judged 
especially interesting or “timely” may be chosen or teachers may 
have to confine themselves to material readily available. In our 
own college, for example, a two-semester-hour course in our Chris- 
tian Culture program entitled “Early Christian Writers” introduces 
the students to the writings, in translation, of Saints Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Athanasius, Jerome, and John Chrysos- 
tom, as well as those of Tertullian and Origen. Texts used include 
Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. 1; St. Athanasius, The Incarnation 


28 Ibid., p. 1. 
29 Ibid., p. 6; cf. Cayré, I, 4-6. 
30 Cayré, I, 46. 
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of the Word of God (Macmillan); St. Jerome, The Satirical Letters 
(Gateway). Other texts which could be used, some with reserva- 
tions, are Bettenson, The Early Christian Fathers; Waddell, The 
Desert Fathers; Deferrari, Early Christian Biographies; Hoare, The 
Western Fathers; Lake, The Apostolic Fathers (Loeb Classical Libra- 
ry); Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History; Bettenson, Documents of the 
Christian Church; Murphy, Peter Speaks Through Leo; Barnes, The 
Early Church in the Light of the Monuments; Ayer, A Source Book 
for Ancient Church History. 

Another course in the same program, “Christian Classics,” in- 
cludes St. Augustine’s Confessions, a great part of The City of God, 
and Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The great value of these courses 
is that the students read the actual writings of the Fathers, they 
do not read about them. 

In a two-semester-hour course in hagiography offered as a general 
elective, such classics as the Confessions of St. Augustine and The 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great are read in translation. 

In the Latin program of our college a three-semester-hour course 
in Ecclesiastical Prose and another three-semester-hour in the Latin 
Fathers enables the students to become acquainted with some of 
the Fathers, especially with Saints Cyprian, Leo, Gregory, Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, and Jerome." A three-semester-hour course in the 
Greek Fathers, offered to upper division students of Greek, includes 
such representative writers as Saints Justin, Clement, Gregory, John 
Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria. 

While all of this is heartening, it is a fact that comparatively 
few students are affected because the majority do not elect these 
programs or courses. 

Where and how can the Fathers be taught in the ¢heology pro- 
gram so that all students have a more than speaking acquaintance 
with their spiritual Fathers? Several possibilities suggest them- 
selves: (1) a semester course in the Fathers required of all students; 
(2) a course in the early history of the four major dogmas (Trinity, 
Incarnation, Redemption, Grace); (3) a course on some special sub- 
ject in which the Fathers will be consulted (for example, Mariol- 
ogy); (4) the reading of a work of one of the Fathers in connection 
with the regular outline of study together with a summary of the 
teaching of other Fathers on the same subject. 

A semester course on the Fathers required of all students. Since 
this course will be offered in the theology department, the main 
point of selection and emphasis will be the theological content of 
the Fathers’ writings. The members of the theology department 

(Continued on page 44) 


31 A. A. Zellner, O.S.B., has an interesting paper, “Church Fathers in Latin Courses,” 
Catholic Educational Review, LII (November 1954), 523-529. 














Abbot Benno Gut Is New Primate 


Rev. Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B. 


A CHANGE EXCITES CURIOSITY. Who is the new Abbot 
Primate, what is his office? Nor is the curiosity vain; for a cer- 
tain knowledge of office and office-holder contributes to the good 
estate of the whole body. 

Abbot Benno Gut became known in a number of American 
monasteries in 1954. In that year he took part in the centennial 
celebrations of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey as abbot of the founding 
monastery. Nor did he forego the pleasure, his and ours, of visiting 
a good number of monastic houses in the United States before his 
return to Einsiedeln. Thus his charm, energy, and aplomb are 
not unknown to us. 

Abbot Benno’s life seems often to have moved in six and twelve 
year periods in preparation for the present twelve-year tenure of 
the Primate’s office. Born in Reiden in the northern part of the 
canton Lucerne, he made his first profession at Einsiedeln on the 
feast of the Epiphany 1918, a little less than three months prior to 
his twenty-first birthday. Two and a half years later he was to 
make his first acquaintance with Rome and the Collegio di Sant’ 
Anselmo on the Aventine. During the first World War the school 
had been closed and the buildings were used as a military hospital. 
Various scratchings on the bricks of the lower cloister may still be 
seen. The then Primate, Fidelis von Stotzingen, had spent the 
years of the war at Einsiedeln. It was in the second year of Sant’ 
Anselmo’s renewed activity, in the fall of 1920, that the young monk 
from Einsiedeln came to Rome. This first stay was of three years 
duration; it terminated in 1923 when he obtained the doctorate 
in Sacred Theology. 

The following seven years were spent at Einsiedeln, where he 
gave instruction in theology to the clerics and taught in the Ein- 
siedeln school. For a couple of years he served as magister chori 
and also taught music in the school. 

In 1930 he began his second Roman stay. In the fall of that 
year Father Benno returned to the Aventine. At first he was 
charged with the course in fundamental theology. But his interest 
and ability soon led him to New Testament studies. At that time 
Father Hildebrand Hoepfl was professor of Scripture at Sant’ An- 
selmo, and had published a brief manual of Scripture studies. This 
manual, after the author’s death in 1934, was greatly augmented 
and brought up to date. The Old Testament volume was chiefly 
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the concern of Father Athanasius Miller, the present secretary of 
the Biblical Commission; the general introduction and New Testa- 
ment were largely the work of Father Benno. 

These years of fruitful professorship were brought to an end in 
1942. During the second World War Sant’ Anselmo kept its doors 
open, although the student body was reduced to a handful of stu- 
dents, almost all Italians. In the first years of the War travel to 
Switzerland was still possible. Father Benno returned to Ein- 
siedeln as usual in 1942 for the summer holidays. The War per- 
haps was having its effect on the school of Einsiedeln. In any 
event, Abbot Ignatius Staub retained Father Benno at Einsiedeln, 
making him rector of the school. And Sant’ Anselmo, practically 
without notice, was left without a professor of New Testament. 


Five years later, on April 5, 1947, four days after his fiftieth 
birthday, Father Benno was elected Abbot of Einsiedeln, the fifty- 
fifth Abbot of that monastery. With this office is joined the presi- 
dency of the Swiss Congregation. 

In January of that same year, 1947, Abbot Fidelis von Stotzingen 
had died, two years before the completion of his third term as Primate. 
The congress of Abbots was called for the following September. 
Abbot Benno was then elected Primate. But the conditions of his 
own monastery and congregation did not permit him to accept the 
Primate’s office. His acceptance would have necessitated a second 
election at Einsiedeln within six months of the first. It was then 
that Abbot Bernard Kaelin of Muri-Gries was elected Primate. 
Having served the Confederation well for twelve years, he did not 
deem it advisable, at the age of seventy-two, to accept the candidacy 
for another twelve years of service. So the abbots chose Abbot 
Benno of Einsiedeln as Primate. 

Abbot Benno brings to the office of Primate, which he is entering 
in the course of his sixty-third year, a wealth of experience. He was 
associated with Sant’ Anselmo in the capacity of student and pro- 
fessor for fifteen years. During his twelve years as abbot of Ein- 
siedeln, he gained acquaintance with the work of the Primate’s 
office in virtue of having been a member of the Primate’s council. 
To this experience may be added his contacts with many abbots 
and other distinguished clergymen who have visited Einsiedeln on 
their way to or from Rome. 

But what is this office of Primate of which Abbot Benno is the 
fourth holder, while he had been the fifty-fifth abbot of Einsiedeln? 
The office was established during the reign of Pope Leo XIII and is 
intimately bound up with the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo where the 
primate resides. Of the two institutions — Primacy and Collegio— 
the latter is older by far. It was first established in 1687 in the 
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Palazzo San Callisto for the monks of the various provinces of the 
Cassinese congregation. In 1837 the college closed. Pope Leo 
XIII desired and effected that it be reopened not only for the Cas- 
sinese congregation but for student monks from all monasteries of 
the “black monk” tradition. Through his munificence the present 
buildings on the Aventine were constructed to house the college. 
And from this time, November 1, 1896, Sant’ Anselmo has also en- 
rolled extern students, seminarians, and other religious. Pope Leo 
XIII empowered Sant’ Anselmo to grant the doctorate degree. 
This right was confirmed in the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X for 
the three faculties of theology, philosophy, and canon law. Since 
1928 the faculty of canon law has been suspended for want of stu- 
dents. Among the ecclesiastical schools in Rome, only five may 
enroll any qualified student. These are the Lateran University, 
the College of Propaganda, the Gregorian, the Angelicum, and Sant’ 
Anselmo, conducted respectively by the Jesuits, the Dominicans, 
and the Benedictines. Other faculties, such as Franciscans, Carme- 
lites, and Servites, are for the members of these religious groups 
only. Internally the regime of Sant’ Anselmo is headed by a rector 
of the faculties, on the academic side; this same man is also rector 
of Sant’ Anselmo as a residence for professors and student monks. 

How does the office of the Primate fit into this setting? The 
office of Primate and the institution of the Benedictine Confedera- 
tion dates back to 1893. At that time Pope Leo XIII took the op- 
portunity of an assemblage of abbots for the laying of the corner- 
stone of the present Sant’ Anselmo to discuss the project of forming 
a confederation. The Pope’s proposals were communicated to them 
by the Benedictine, Cardinal Dusmet, Archbishop of Catania. 
These proposals envisaged a Primate, whose duty it would be to rep- 
resent the various monasteries and congregations to the Holy See, 
without infringement of their already existing constitutions and 
privileges, and to be the means of communicating to them the de- 
sires of the Holy See. The Primate was to reside at the Collegio 
di Sant’ Anselmo and assist the Rector in setting up the college. 
The abbots in their recommendations to the Holy Father preferred 
to call the officer to be instituted the representative of the order. 
Pope Leo insisted on retaining the term Primate. Furthermore, 
the abbots desired that the Primate should also be abbot of Sant’ 
Anselmo and that the rector should assist him in the ordering of 
the college. These desiderata of the abbots were accepted and in- 
corporated in the brief Summum Semper of July 12, 1893. The 
manifest desire of the abbots was to have the new office conform 
in some way with that of the abbot of a monastery. 

One might say that Pope Leo XIII looked upon the office of 
Primate and the College as two parallel institutions tending to the 
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good of the order and the Church; the abbots conflated them. 

The juridical structure of the monastic congregations, and above 
all that of the Primacy, does not follow the pattern customary with 
the majority of religious communities. This became all the more 
obvious after the codification of the Latin law in 1918. The Lex 
Propria of 1952 is an effort to give greater juridical consistency alike 
to the office of Primate and to the Confederation. And this was, 
perhaps, the more necessary in recent times, because of the increase 
in the number of Benedictine houses and the multiplicity of affairs 
connected with the Confederation. Questions regarding Benedic- 
tine Sisters increasingly pass through his hands; in particular cir- 
cumstance single monasteries are placed for a time under his juris- 
diction; his services as visitor extraordinary are increasingly called 
upon. Yet the Lex Propria did not alter in any way the original 
conflation of the Primacy and the College conceived by Pope Leo 
XIII as parallel institutions. 

Such, briefly, is the outer aspect of the office to which Abbot 
Benno has been elected. Its inner aspect, as abbots recounting 
their impressions of the recent congress attest, is the spirit of unity 
and brotherliness in a common ideal which it promotes. This ideal, 
shared by the various monastic families, is fostered by faithfulness 
to St. Benedict’s directive of “Work and Prayer.” This is the goal 
of the office of Primate, a primus inter pares, to foster and to pro- 
mote mutual understanding, communication, and collaboration in 
all the endeavors for which our way of life is apt and which often 
exceed the resources of a single monastery. And with such a goal 
the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo is intimately connected. Here the 
monks from a variety of cultures and monastic backgrounds come 
together for the pursuit of higher studies. 

Such, in the understanding of the present writer, is the office 
and role of the Primate. The Lord has, it seems, well prepared 
Abbot Benno for this task. His experience at Sant’ Anselmo, his 
fluency in several languages, and his association, while abbot of 
Einsiedeln, with his predecessor at Rome, admirably qualify him 
for his new office. Benedictines everywhere owe him the support 
of their co-operation and prayers. 











Laughter Versus Spiritual Gladness 


Rev. Roland Behrendt, O.S.B. 


TO BE ABLE to laugh is part of man’s nature. Taken in its 
widest sense, laughter is the human reaction to the unexpected and 
the incongruous. Unexpected joy, violent and sudden collision of 
ideas which normally do not belong together, or the unexpected 
twist of a joke take us by surprise, and we respond with laughter. 
Bishop Sheen has said that “laughter, from the philosophical point 
of view, may be explained as the effect of the unexpected placing- 
together of two ideas.”! The wise man will be given to laughter 
less readily. He is better prepared for meeting unexpected eventu- 
alities; he will be less frequently taken by surprise. His reactions 
are more restrained. Because laughter is the reaction of the unre- 
strained, it does not fare very well in Scripture where it is counted 
“error” (Eccles. 2: 2). 

The psalms attribute laughter to God, “But the Lord shall laugh 
at the sinner for He foresees that his day shall come” (Ps. 36: 13), 
or, “Thou, O Lord, shall laugh at the pagan nations, Thou shall 
bring them to nothing” (Ps. 58: 9), or, “He that dwells in heaven 
shall laugh at them” (Ps. 2: 4). But instead of to Jaugh a better 
translation would be, ‘“‘to deride”: God is deriding the sinner and 
the pagan nations. In either case, such human words cannot be 
taken in their human meaning. God does not and cannot laugh in 
a human manner and for human reasons. Such words only show 
that we lack the means of expressing His infinite perfection. Noth- 
ing is unexpected to God. He cannot be taken by surprise. No- 
where in the Gospels are we told that Our Lord ever laughed. All 
He could do was smile, and a smile is something quite different 
from laughter; it denotes an emotion dominated by intelligence. 
The smile expresses something overcome; it is the expression of a 
superior intellect, the triumph of the spirit over the unexpected and 
the incongruous. The smile of Our Lord was the charming ex- 
pression of profound understanding and sympathy on the part of 
a being whose higher powers did not permit Him to laugh because, 
by necessity of His divine nature, the prerequisite of laughter, the 
unexpected, remained foreign to Him. 

From the early days of the Church, Christian writers have fre- 
quently made this point. In the fourth century, St. Ephrem, the 


1 ates Fulton J. Sheen, Life is Worth Living, as quoted in Catholic Digest, XXI 
(February, 195 
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great Eastern saint and poet, wrote, “We read that the Lord of 
heaven and earth, indeed the Lord of the whole universe, after de- 
scending from heaven, walked this earth and wept over Jerusalem. 
But never was it said of Our Lord that He laughed; yet it is said 
that He wept and shed tears.”? About the same time, St. Basil, 
the father of Eastern monasticism, wrote, “The Lord appears to 
have experienced those emotions which are of necessity associated 
with the body as well as those which express virtue, as, for example, 
weariness and compassion for the afflicted. But, in so far as we 
know from the story of the Gospel, He never laughed. On the con- 
trary, He even pronounced those unhappy who are given to laughter, 
“Woe upon you who laugh; you shall mourn and weep” (Luke 6:25). 
St. Basil continues by making the significant distinctions between 
two kinds of laughter. “Let not the ambiguous sense of the word 
laughter deceive us. It is a frequent practice in Scripture to call 
joy of the spirit and the cheerful feeling which follows upon good 
action, laughter. But all such references to gaiety signify merri- 
ment of soul rather than common hilarity.”* This merriment of 
soul is the meaning of the scriptural phrases, “The true mouth God 
will fill with laughter” (Job 8: 21) and “Blessed are you who weep 
now, for you shall laugh for joy” (Luke 6: 21). 


Reluctance Toward Laughter 


St. John Chrysostom made a similar distinction between mere 
human dissipation and the exultation of the blessed when he wrote 
of Hanna, the mother of Samuel, she 


moved her lips without her voice being heard, but her tears uttered a 
cry more clear than any trumpet. If you also weep thus, you have 
become a follower of the Lord. For He also wept, both over Lazarus 
and over Jerusalem; and touching Judas He was greatly troubled. 
This indeed one may often see Him do, but nowhere laugh. No one, 
at least of the Evangelists, has mentioned this. And these things I 
say not to suppress all laughter but to take away dissipation of mind.‘ 


This idea persisted through the centuries. Blessed Peter of 
Luxemburg, Bishop of Metz and cardinal, died in 1387 and was 
beatified in 1527. During the process of his beatification the fol- 
lowing testimony was given: “Whenever circumstances forced upon 
him joy or consolation, he would suffer in mind, as was obvious to 
everyone. He used to say that people have nothing else to talk 
about but trifles, and he supported his point by stating that we 


2 Homily on Isaias 26: 10, “The Wicked Shall Not See the Glory of God,” trans. from 
opie se” Ausgewachlte Schriften des heiligen Kirchenoaters Ephram (Innsbruck), 
1831) II, p. 254. 

3 St. Basil, Ascetical Works, trans. by Sister M. Monica Wagner, C.S.C., in The Fathers 
of the Church (New York, 1950), vol. IX, pp. 271-273. 

4 St. John Chrysostom, Homilies on the Gospel of St. Matthew, in Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers (1888), vol. X, hom. VI, 8. 
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know from Scripture that Our Lord wept but never laughed.’”* In 
the early seventeenth century, St. Francis de Sales, in one of his 
conferences to the Sisters of the Visitation, expressed the same 
thought: 


Laughter is a passion which is stirred up without our consent and which 
it is not in our power to prevent, especially when we are moved to 
laughter on unforeseen occasions. That is why our Lord could not 
laugh, for nothing was unforeseen to Him who knew all things before 
they happened. But He could smile when He saw good. Fools laugh 
on all occasions because things take them by surprise. But wise men 
are not so prone to laughter because they make more use of reflection 
which enables them to foresee what is likely to happen. This being 
the case, it is not contrary to humility to laugh, provided that we do 
not go further, dwelling too much in our minds or talking with some 
other person on the subject which moved us to laughter.® 


This great reluctance towards laughter, expressed in Christian 
writings from the earliest times, is reflected in the present-day con- 
stitutions of religious orders and congregations. Such reluctance 
is not an effort to suppress a natural human quality or a tendency 
which, as St. Francis de Sales said, we can hardly prevent. But 
it is motivated by the supreme goal of religious life, its integration 
into the life of Christ and the redemptive power of His work. Such 
depreciation of laughter was not an original Christian concept. 
Plato, the Greek philosopher of the fourth century B.C., demanded 
that “men who imitate laughable or ridiculous behavior are to be 
excluded from our city.” He was quite aware of the propensity 
of human nature to follow a bad example. 

There is a principle in human nature which is disposed to raise a laugh. 

But if this principle, which you once restrained by reason because you 

were afraid of being thought a fool, is let out again, and if the risible 


faculty is then stimulated by the theater, you are betrayed unconsci- 
ously into playing the comic part at home.’ 


Clement of Alexandria, who died in the year 215 A.D., was con- 
fronted with many problems of the pagan world and with many 
pagan concepts. He treated of this point on the human level of 
propriety. He wrote: 


All exterior words have their source in the temperament and in the 
character. Therefore, no foolish words can be spoken without betraying 
a foolish temperament. By the repetition of unbecoming words we 
lose all fear of unbecoming deeds. We should be pleasantly witty, 
but not clowns. As for laughter itself, it, too, should be kept under 
restraint. ... We need not take away from man any of the things which 


5 Acta Sanctorum, Julii tomus primus die secunda Julii (Paris and Rome, 1867) p. 469. 
Cf. = de la Religion Catolica, (Barcelona 1953), vol. V, 1430. 

6 St. Francis de Sales, The Spiritual Conferences, trans. from the Annecy Text of 1895 
under the supervision of Abbot Gasquet and the late Canon Mackey, O.S.B. (London, 1909), 


pp. 71-72. 
7 Plato, Republic, X, 606, C. 
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are natural to him, but only set a limit and due proportion to them. 
As rational animals we must ever maintain proper balance. Now, 
the proper relaxation of the features within due limit — as though 
the face were a musical instrument — is called a smile. That is the 
way joy is reflected on the face; it is the good humor of the self-con- 
tained. It is well that even the smile be kept under the influence of 
Christ the Educator. If it is some misfortune, we should not mani- 
fest a lighthearted appearance, but look sorrowfully sober. That 
indicates human tact; the other would be cruelty. But we should not be 
always laughing. Nor should we give way to laughter with every chance 
companion nor in every place, nor at everything, nor at everyone.® 


When in the middle of the fifth century Salvian the Presbyter 
wrote his Governance of God, he was confronted with the same prob- 
lem and meant his book as a report on the state of the Roman 
nation, and this report was bad because of the sins of men. As he 
saw it, the ruin of his time was the result of sin and greed. In his 
estimation, the circus, the amphitheater, and the theater had a most 
corrupting influence on the people — or, as we would say today, 
games, prize-fighting, and television. He says: 

The Roman world is both wretched and given to luxury. Who, I ask, 

can be both poor and frivolous? Who thinks about the circus while 

he is awaiting being arrested? Who fears death, and laughs? We 
go to the games though we fear captivity. We laugh, though we are 
afraid of death. The whole Roman people... is dying, but continues 
to laugh. In almost all parts of the world tears follow our laughter 
and that saying of our Lord comes home to us even in the present 

world, ‘Woe to you who laugh, because you shall weep’ (Luke 6: 25). 

Such inveighing against laughter was not restricted to the care- 
free attitude of the secular world. Our Lord’s condemnation of 
laughter had been taken most seriously by the early solitaires of 
which the Fathers of the Desert give ample evidence, and later by 
the first organized communities of religious. St. Basil, in his Long 
Rules, had insisted on the paramount importance of restraint for 
religious. He wrote: 

Those who live under discipline should avoid carefully even such in- 

temperate action as is commonly regarded lightly. Indulging in unre- 

strained and immoderate laughter is a sign of intemperance, of want of 
control over one’s emotions, and of failure to repress the soul’s frivoli- 
ty by a stern use of reason. It is not unbecoming, however, to give evi- 
dence of merriment of soul by a cheerful smile, if only to illustrate 
that which is written: ‘A glad heart makes a cheerful countenance’ 

(Prov. 15: 13).” 

Monastic writers insist on the distinction made earlier by St. 
Basil between hilarity, which they condemned, and joy of soul, in 


8 Clement of Alexandria, Christ the Educator, II, 5, trans. by Simon P. Wood, C.P., 
in The Fathers of the Church (New York, 1954), vol. II 5, pp. 134-136. 

9 Salvian the Presbyter, The Governance of God (De gubernatione Dei), trans. by J. F. 
O'Sullivan, in The Fathers of the Church (New York, 1947) VII, 1, pp. 186-187. 
10 Cf. footnote No. 3. 
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which they saw both a reward and a power productive of salvation. 
In the late sixth century, St. John Climacus, monk and later abbot 
of Sinai, wrote in reference to St. Ephrem in his Ladder of Para- 
dise: ‘Laughter destroys the blessed grief of the soul, destroys again 
what has been built up previously, corrupts the body, drives out 
virtues as if they were enemies. It distinguishes all memory of 
death and makes us callous to the thought of punishment. ‘O my 
God, take laughter from me and give me that grief and weeping 
which you ask of me’.”" But “God does not need our tears, nor 
is He pleased with grief rising from anguish of heart, but rather He 
wishes man to exult in his heart with joy for love of God and to 
laugh.”” The right weeping and the right laughter, both pleasing 
to God, live close together. St. John Climacus sums up this early 
Christian and monastic attitude by saying that ‘“‘Consolation is the 
refreshment of a grieving and afflicted soul which, like the infant, 
weeps within itself and, at one and the same time, smiles joyfully.” 

In the first quotation mentioned above, St. John Climacus had 


made reference to St. Ephrem who, in one of his homilies, had written: 


Many a soul has begun its descent to ruin through laughter and frivolous 
behavior. When you become aware of these two faults in your life, 
my dear religious, realize that you have fallen into the very depth 
of ill-living. Then you can but implore God unceasingly to deliver 
you from this abyss. Laughter and loose living are but the first steps 
into the quicksands of vice and careless behavior, the very occasions 
which introduce us to the most dangerous passions. 

Laughter leaves no room for that beatitude which the Lord has promised 
to those who mourn (Matt. 5: 5). It is destructive by its very nature 
and tears down every spiritual edifice which we may have built up before. 
Laughter saddens the Holy Spirit, refuses help to the soul, and harms 
the body. Not content with putting virtue to flight, such laughter 
even usurps time needed for meditation on death and punishment. 
‘From laughter, O Lord, deliver me. Give me in its stead weeping and 
mourning, for this you expect of me.’ Let this sorrow, however, be 
not as men show it, but as God wills it. And this we will achieve with 
a face serene in the joy given by the Holy Spirit over the gifts of God.“ 


Restraint of laughter and of conduct may have been fairly easy 
in the early religious communities which were largely, if not ex- 
clusively, contemplative. But when, with the progressing cen- 
turies, religious life became more active, a real problem developed. 
Work outside the monastery or convent confronted its members 
more and more with the world and its way and provided many open- 
ings by which the world could break into community life. Since 


11 S. Joannis Climaci Scala Paradisi, gradus XXVI, 360, scholion 35 after St. Ephrem, 
in —— G88, 1046A. 

12 Ibid., gradus VII, 156, in Migne, PG 88, 811B. 

13 [bid., gradus VII, 160, in Migne, PG 88, 815C. 

14 Homilies on Penance and Compunction, trans. from Pius Zingerle, O.S.B., Ausge- 
wachlte Schriften des heiligen Kirchenvaters Ephram (Innsbruck, 1837), vol. IV, pp. 57-59. 
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the rise of the apostolic orders and congregations religious are en- 
gaged, at least part of the time, in active work which takes place 
in the midst of worldly surroundings. Under such conditions re- 
straint will become more difficult, but in proportion also more neces- 
sary and exemplary. As St. Francis de Sales said, laughter will be 
and remain, at least to some extent, beyond human control. Even 
St. Benedict, who wrote his Rule in the first part of the sixth cen- 
tury, did not condemn laughter as such. In this respect, many of 
the Rules and Constitutions of subsequent orders and congregations 
are modeled after his example. 


In chapter four, ““The Instruments of Good Works,” St. Bene- 
dict speaks twice about laughter: “Not to speak useless words and 
such as provoke laughter”, and “‘Not to love much and boisterous 
laughter.” Perhaps this is the place to add that the customary 
translation of the chapter heading, “Quae sunt instrumenta bonorum 
operum,” by “The Instruments of Good Works’”’ leaves much to be 
desired. The preceding references make this quite plain. Not to 
speak useless words and not to provoke and love laughter can hard- 
ly be called a good work. Without doing violence to the original 
Latin, a more fitting translation suggests itself by “Instructions in 
Virtue,” and this is precisely what St. Benedict’s two admonitions 
regarding excessive laughter are. In chapter six, on silence, he con- 
demns “to eternal exclusion” coarse jests and idle words and all 
speech provoking laughter. According to chapter seven, the tenth 
degree of humility is when the monk is not easily moved and quick 
to laughter for it is written, “The fool exalts his voice in laughter” 
(Ecclus. 21: 23), and the eleventh degree of humility is that, when 
a monk speaks, he speak gently and without laughter. 


As Abbot Delatte says in his Commentary on the Holy Rule, 
St. Benedict does not mean at all to proscribe spiritual joy nor that 
happiness which is sometimes an indication and an instrument of 
perfection — we like to say of virtue — but he militates against 
gross gaiety, an unbridled noisy spirit, coarse and violent laughter." 
St. Benedict follows St. Basil’s distinction between the two kinds 
of laughter. Pleasant wit is a virtue; a sense of humor mirrors an 
understanding of human frailty and insufficiency. Children certain- 
ly would not have surrounded Our Lord and sought His blessing, 
if He had not consented to smile and to be agreeable. But the Holy 
Rule will not tolerate a habit of treating nothing seriously, of turn- 
ing everything into a jest. This infirmity is one of the most un- 
pleasant traces of the spirit of the world. For a religious it is in- 
compatible with recollection and the sense of the presence of God, 


15 The Rule of St. Benedict: A Commentary by the Right Rev. Dom Paul Delatte, 
trans. by Dom Justin McCann (New York, 1921), pp. 76-77. 
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Abbot Delatte says, all this foolish gaiety stirs up an impure 
sediment, a sort of dangerous bottom of coarseness; reason and will 
fall partly into abeyance and we are thrown off our guard. And 
there is perhaps no other loophole in man’s character through which 
temptation and evil suggestions can enter more surely. St. Bene- 
dict has not prescribed absolute silence, but no one can fail to admire 
the number of precautions with which he has surrounded silence. 
In the ninth degree of humility he asks his monks not to be too ready 
to speak; in the tenth, not to be too ready to laugh; and in the 
eleventh he describes the manner of the humble and well-instructed 
monk when he must make use of speech. He must do so gently, 
without laughter or jest, humbly, gravely, with few words and such 
as are reasonable." 

The demands of St. Benedict are dictated by his usual discretion. 
He does not expect religious to be holy but to be motivated by zeal 
to become holy. Human nature will keep on demanding its due; 
it would be dangerous to try to suppress it. After all, grace and the 
supernatural build on the natural. His concern is to keep the 
natural within those limits which must be guarded if religious life 
is to serve its purpose for the individual, for the Church, and for 
the glory of God. Consciousness of the presence of God and the 
idea of the Last Judgment permeate the whole Rule, which strives 
to keep all members of the community in permanent readiness for 
the coming of Christ, be it His coming at the end of time or His 
coming into each individual soul.” 

The religious must always “‘be ready” (Holy Rule, chapter 48). 
St. Benedict wants his monks to sleep dressed, with a light burning, 
in order to hasten at the first call to the office of God (chapter 22). 
In such serious expectation there is no room for levity and joking. 
The core of the Benedictine formula of profession is the Suscipe me, 
Domine: “Uphold me, O Lord, according to Thy word and I shall 
live, and let me not be confounded in my expectation” (chapter 58; 
Ps. 118: 116). These words carry a most concrete meaning and im- 
pact. How can religious expect to be upheld unless they prepare 
themselves by restraint and a demeanor befitting the presence of 
God now and the Beatific Vision hereafter! St. James admonished 
not religious but all Christians that only if they turn their laughter 
into sadness, their earthly joy into downcast looks, only if they 
humble themselves before the Lord will they be exalted (James 4: 9). 

Scripture tells us that all things have their season, and that 
there is a time to weep and atime tolaugh (Ecclus. 3: 1 and 4), and 
if laughter is mingled with sorrow, mourning will take hold of the 
16 Ibid., pp. 124-126. 


17 Basilius Steidle, O.S.B., “Abba Vater,” in Benediktinische Monatschrift, (1934) 
XVI, pp. 93-94. 
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end of joy (Prov. 14: 13). Some future day, the laughter of the 
heart will soar from the joy of unshakable certainty. When all the 
elect will be filled with the joy of the final vision, they will rise in 
the spirit of joyful laughter.* St. Basil wrote in the preface to the 
Long Rules: ““Now is the time to endure; then will be the day of 
consolation. But if we prefer a life of pleasure to the life of obedi- 
ence to the commandments, how can we expect for ourselves a life 
of blessedness, of fellowship with the saints, and the delight of the 
angelic company in the presence of Christ?” 


St. Gregory’s Attitude Toward Laughter 


St. Gregory, monk and pope, less than a century after St. Bene- 
dict, in his moral treatise on the Book of Job, gave us a summary 
of what we religious should keep in mind and live by in our en- 
deavor to maintain that serenity and restraint which alone will make 
us worthy of the state we embraced and of the end we try to pur- 
sue in it. He says: 


When the hearts of the just will exult in the fulness of eternal happi- 
ness, then their mouth will be filled with laughter and then there will 
be an end to the tears of their wanderings in exile. In speaking of 
this laughter, He Who is the Truth said to His disciples, ‘Believe Me 
when I tell you this. You will weep and lament while the world re- 
joices; you will be distressed but your distress will be turned into joy’ 
(John 16: 20); and again, ‘One day I will see you again, and then your 
hearts will be glad; and your gladness will be such as nobody can take 
away from you’ (John 16: 22). Solomon said of this laughter of Holy 
Church that ‘she shall laugh in the last day’ (Prov. 26:25), as is alsosaid, 
‘He who fears the Lord shall be well in the latter end, and in the day 
of his death he shall be blessed’ (Ecclus. 1: 13). But such laughter 
will not come from the mouth. It will come from the heart because 
the laughter of the mouth stems from the wantonness of frivolity. 
In the end, the laughter of the heart will rise from the joy born of the 
certainty of salvation because all the elect will be filled with the joy 
of undisturbed contemplation, and from the mouth of their mind will 
spring up laughter of cheerfulness. ‘There will be indeed in our hearts 
such joy that our human words must fail to describe it and such an 
exultation that it defies utterance by human means. And yet it is 
well said that our mouth will be full of laughter and our lips overflow- 
ing with rejoicing because in the eternal homeland, where the mind of 
the just will be carried away in exultation, the tongue cannot help 
breaking out in hymns of praise. For they who see so much which 
defies expression in speech rejoice in laughter because it is in this way 
that they can re-echo what they love without having need of recourse 
to human words.” 


18 Basilius Steidle, O.S.B., “Das Lachen im alten Moenchtum,” in Benediktinische 
Monatschrift, (1938) XX, p. 280. 

19 Cf. footnote No. 3; Preface to Long Rules, 224. 

20 Pope St. Gregory the Great, Moralium libri sive expositio in librum B. Job., VIII, 
cap. LII, 88, in Migne, PL 75, 855 D and A-B. Cf. hom. 10 in Ex. Matth., no. 7; Breo. Mon. 
OSB, De IV die infra Oct. Ephiph., lect. U1. 
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Joy is a good and has its origin in the unalterable happiness of 
God. But it is also one of the passions. Human passions must be 
subjected to discipline. The faculty of man to laugh is again a 
good. Yet, its object, laughter, must be regulated, as must be ob- 
jects of other appetites. A natural appetite calls for its satisfaction. 
But both must be seen in their proper perspective, against the back- 
ground of more significant values. Where this focus of vision has 
become habitual, the necessary controls will follow. 

Laughter may be a good medicine but it can become a drug. 
Too much of it can break down barriers which a religious may have 
taken years to build; barriers against the world, against distractions, 
against gossip. St. Gregory, in the Dialogues, never mentioned St. 
Benedict as laughing, or even smiling. And still, there is more 
than abundant proof of his humility, of his wisdom, of his profound 
understanding of human nature. Lightness of heart is a good thing. 
But extravagance of laughter is released by an emotion of joy which 
is thrown off its guard by surprise. The saints had their joy in 
control. We cannot think of our Lady as being suddenly surprised 
into laughter. Neither she nor her Son can have laughed in the 
way men laugh who have not the spirit of God. 

Towards laughter the religious can have only an attitude of re- 
straint. The fool has nothing to say and keeps on saying it; his 
mind is on earthly things and he overflows with laughter. But 
God acts like a gentleman. He will not break in on our conversa- 
tion; He will wait until His voice can make itself heard. St. Paul 
called enemies of the cross those whose mind is on earthly things. 
He tried to teach us that we find our true home only in heaven 
(Phil. 3: 18-20). And whatever things were written, were written 
for our instruction (Rom. 15:4). If we are told that our true home 
is in heaven, the preparation for it must begin here and now. The 
crucial hour found the foolish virgins unprepared. But the lamps 
of the wise virgins were filled with the oil of gladness and lighted 
their way to true spiritual joy, lightened their way into the chamber 
of the Bridegroowm. 


21 Dom Hubert Van Zeller, The Holy Rule: Notes on St. Benedict's Legislation for Monks 
(New York, Sheed & Ward, 1958), pp. 71-72; 96-97; 118-119. 
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Integrating the Liturgical Cycle 
With Nature’s Yearly Cycle 


Sister Cyrilla Hartung, O.S.B. 


THE PRESENT ERA has often been called the age of the 
Mystical Body. It is the age, as Romano Guardini says, “in which 
the Church is coming to life in the hearts of men.” This implies 
first and most basically that Catholics, through the inspired guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, are becoming acutely aware of the fuller 
meaning of the sacrament of baptism whereby they become mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. All baptized Catholics have been called 
and have been chosen by God for some definite purpose. From all 
eternity God, as it were, has laid His hand on the head of each one 
of us, and in baptism consecrated us to share in His work of Redemp- 
tion. We are not our own. We cannot use our time and talents 
merely as we please. We belong to God, who has actually deigned 
to make the redemption of the world dependent upon our collabora- 
tion.! 

As Christian educators we have, in the words of Pope Pius XI, 
the duty “‘to co-operate with divine Grace in forming the true and 
perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those regener- 
ated by Baptism. ... For precisely this reason, Christian education 
takes in the whole aggregate of human life, spiritual and physical, 
intellectual and moral, individual domestic and social, not with a 
view to reducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and 
perfect it, in accordance with the example and teaching of Christ.’ 
The true Christian does not renounce the activities of this life; nor 
does he stunt his natural faculties. He develops and perfects them 
by co-ordinating them with the supernatural. The biology course 
presents a wonderful opportunity in this type of co-ordination. 
Treating as it does the visible things of God, it may open up the 
sacramental character of nature. The study of a small flower or the 
contemplation of a brilliant sunset brings one face to face with a ray 
of God’s refracted beauty. Equally, the power of the storm and 
of the mighty ocean, of the wind and the flood reflect the beauty 
and the power of the Infinite. The Carmelite nun, Sister Elizabeth 


1 Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., “Rebirth in Christ,” The New Ritual: Liturgy and Social 
Order: Sixteenth National Liturgical Week (Elsberry, Missouri: The Liturgical Conference, 
1955), pp. 20, 24. 

2 Po Pius XI, On the Christian Education of Youth (Washington, D.C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936), pp. 35-36. 
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of the Trinity, expresses her experience thus: “All nature seems to 
me so full of joy; the wind sighing in the tall trees, the little birds 
singing, the lovely blue sky—all these things speak to me of Him.” 

How can teachers of biology help students to become aware of 
God’s presence and the sacramental character of all nature? How 
can they lead them from the things they see to the contemplation 
of the things they cannot see? Holy Scripture is filled with similes, 
many taken from nature. How often Jesus speaks of nature in 
parables concerning the kingdom of God which He says is “like a 
field sown with seed,” or “‘a net cast into the sea,” or “a merchant 
searching for a precious jewel.” One can see from these parables 
how Christ used the materials of nature to teach the truths of re- 
ligion and how the Church uses the materials of nature as vehicles 
of grace in the sacraments. 

In view of Christ’s own method, teachers of biology might do 
well to associate their teaching of the subject with mysteries of the 
life of Christ and to realize the close parallelism that exists between 
the nature and the liturgical cycles of life. In the present paper, 
the writer will attempt to point out this parallelism. 

Biology is concerned with natural life. Christ said: “I am come 
that you may have life and have it more abundantly.” Man’s 
spiritual life may be compared to that of a tree. Just as there are 
some plants that grow for one season only, then die and decay, so 
there are others, such as trees, that grow higher every year so long 
as they have sufficient nourishment. The growth of our own soul 
is like that of trees. We can grow and bring forth more and more 
fruit “until me meet,” as St. Paul says, “unto the unity of faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the age of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4: 13). What- 
ever opportunity we may have missed in one liturgical year we will 
want to make up in the one following, for God is long-suffering and 
waits with much patience until His seedlings bear fruit. We are to 
act as did our Saviour who said: “I must work the works of Him 
that sent me whilst it is day; the night cometh when no man can 
work” (John 9: 4). 

Yes, we must work; life is a warfare. As the sky has its storm 
clouds and the sea its gales, so the life of man has its trials and joys. 
St. Augustine says, “The life of the just is a warfare and not a 
triumph.” So it ever was in the life of our Divine Exemplar. His 
Cross came before His triumph. The follower of Christ may look 
to Him as the “Sun of Justice” or as the ““Tree of Life” from which 
he may pluck sacred truths and gain strength to live the Christ-life 
mysteries. Because these mysteries are so rich and so far beyond 


3 Sister M. Gabriel Burke, O.S.F., Liturgy at Holy Cross in Church and School (St. Louis: 
Pio Decimo Press, 1952), p. 25. 
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our comprehension in their totality that our weak human nature 
can assimilate them only by slow degrees, they are successively un- 
rolled before us from the “Admirable Exchange” wrought in the 
Incarnation to the supreme glorification of Jesus Christ in His 
Ascension and the fulfillment of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost.4 These 
mysteries of the sacred cycle come to us as great surges of grace 
with the same rhythm of rise and return as we experience in the 
cycle of the year’s seasons. 

As the sun is approaching the autumnal equinox, the fresh green 
of early summer changes to the brown and gold of maturity. As 
the fruits of a bountiful harvest are gathered, our thoughts turn to 
God who in His Divine Providence has provided for our temporal 
needs. We are reminded of Our Lord’s words: “‘Not by bread alone 
does man live, but by every word that comes from the mouth of 
God” (Matt. 4: 4). God has enriched the soul’s garden with His 
graces much more lavishly than He has provided for man’s physical 
needs, provided that we have cooperated with His grace. We 
should have produced fruits of greater love; our souls should now 
bear some of the marks of the Crucified; our souls should be trans- 
formed more and more into the image of Christ. If we have been 
blessed by God in these ways we must be grateful. To help us ex- 
press these sentiments of gratitude the liturgy gives us the Ember 
Days, days of penance for past failings, days of joyous gratitude 
for the fruits of nature and the harvest of the Redemption. The 
liturgy prescribes the keeping of Ember Days in each of the four 
seasons. Ember Saturday of each quarter is the official Thanksgiv- 
ing Day for all the blessings of nature and supernature during the 
past quarter. The greatest expression of gratitude is the sharing 
of our temporal and spiritual abundance with our less fortunate 
brothers in Christ, principally in the spiritual order by giving to 
them from the storehouse of our contemplation. 

Nature joins man in praise and thanksgiving by donning her 
autumnal garment, a gypsy garb of ripened grains. Every bush 
and tree burns with the presence of God, just as the cheeks of a child 
blush with the movements of thought and life. The beautiful red 
and yellow pigment of the leaves is now revealed as the chlorophy] dis- 
appears. Slowly at first, the struggle between light and darkness 
increases as the days shorten. The color of age creeps upon the 
plants in the form of ripening fruits to be plucked and enjoyed. 
Then ever more swiftly the blaze of autumn races through the wood- 
lands and over the fields. Leaves ranging from all shades of yellow 
to red mingle and as varied patches they are dispersed over the 

4 Dom Raymund Thibaut, Abbot Columba Marmion (St. Louis: Herder, 1942), p. 356. 


5 Pius Parsch, The Church’s Year of Grace (Collegeville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 
1957-58), vol. V, p. 201. 
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landscape, leaving the bare trees to lift their naked branches to 
praise their Creator. The bark of the trees thickens, the newly 
formed buds are encased in waxy scales for protection during their 
dormant period. Many seeds that have ripened and contain the 
potential embryo lie dormant in the soil under the thick carpet of 
decaying leaves, together with millions of spores that will remain 
viable regardless of the temperature, ready to awaken and rise from 
their wintry sleep just as we rise daily from the “little death” of 
sleep that we may go out into the new day of grace.® 


There is equal preparation in the animal world: some animals 
hoard and store food for self-preservation; some migrate or hibernate; 
others grow thick, warm fur coats and seek secluded shelters. As 
our feathered friends have no means of defense against the severe 
cold, they migrate to warmer regions. Among most of God’s small- 
er but beautiful creatures, the insects, some deposit egg cases; many 
form cocoons suspended from bushes; others pupate in the soil; 
some hide in crevices or burrow into the ground to insure protection 
and survival. But when spring comes they are always on hand 
to praise their Creator! 

These autumnal preparations, wonderful as they may be, are 
faint echoes of Divine preparations in Advent. They may be liken- 
ed to those dark years of waiting and ardent longing for the com- 
ing of a Redeemer. In nature before the soil receives the seed, it 
must be readied by man through plowing and harrowing. This 
“readying” may be regarded as “longing” by the soil, which is a 
preparation and prerequisite for growth and fruitfulness.’ If bodily 
food is to nourish us, we must feel hunger. So in grace there must 
be a holy desire, a longing, a hunger for God’s grace, a desire to re- 
ceive Christ and to become identified with Him.’ Long, long had 
mankind been awaiting a Redeemer. Isaias had expressed this age- 
old and unique hope in yearning words, words often voiced during 
Advent: “Drop down dew, ye heavens from above and let the clouds 
rain the Just One: let the earth be opened and bud forth a Savior.” 


The Advent liturgy, like a slowly unfolding flower whose petals 
gradually open out towards the approaching sun, mystically pre- 
sents a union of what has been and what is to come: Christ’s first 
arrival in the lowliness of flesh and His second coming in Glory. 
With the appearance of the Divine Light at Christmas, the bud has 
burst into full bloom and dispelled the gloom of the wintry night 
of our earthly life. 


6 Sister M. “<_" Digges, C.S.J., Transfigured World (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1957), p. 
7 Parsch, op. = ‘vol. I, 54. 
19575 — M. Martinez, The Sanctifier (Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
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The sun has reached its winter solstice, and darkness and quiet 
prevail. Nature, now numb with the rigors of cold, is sunk into 
quietude except for the noise of a few animals that roam about and 
are perfectly camouflaged by their surroundings. The trees, strip- 
ped of all their vestments, are shielded by thick bark against the 
icy winds, and the forest aisles are carpeted with snow. Blustery 
winds sweep over the landscape and a pall of ice and snow forms 
a warm blanket for life in the underground. Yet the woodland’s 
death-like countenance is but the mask of sleep. Everywhere there 
is life in the form of seeds, cocoons, buds, sleeping animals and dor- 
mant roots. Each holds in itself the forces of rebirth. If our gaze 
could penetrate nature’s workshop we would see slow yet tremendous 
activity in every sector of the underground. Seeds are preparing 
their tiny roots and filling them with life-giving sap ready to answer 
spring’s surgite!) On a winter day, however, the entire landscape 
is bleak, gray and apparently dead. 

The winter feasts, too, present a note of silence. In the midst 
of the spiritual darkness of a sin-benumbed world, Christ the Light 
was born. “While all things were in quiet silence and the night 
was in the midst of her course, Thy almighty Word, O Lord, leapt 
down from Thy Royal Throne,” sings the Introit for the Sunday 
after Christmas. Christ the Light penetrated the night of Advent, 
and its radiance kept constantly increasing: in the Light of Christ- 
mas, “the Light shines in the darkness” and only a few “receive 
it”? — Mary and the shepherds at the crib; in the brilliance of 
Epiphany, when the Light casts its bright beams upon Jerusalem 
(the Church), “‘the glory of the Lord rises over Jerusalem,” and the 
Gentiles come flocking out of the darkness to the city of Light; in 
the blaze of Candlemas, the Light, symbolized by a candle made 
from the pure wax of virgin bees, is placed in our very hands, a 
symbol of our duty to bear Christ to others. When our Blessed 
Lady offers the Christ-Child in sacrifice on this feast, His redeem- 
ing Passion is foreshadowed. Soon the dark thunder clouds of 
Passiontide will gather as an escort to the Sun of Justice which will 
shine in noonday splendor at Easter. Nature also is preparing and 
nearing the focal point when new life will burst forth in glorious 
spectacle and awaken from the illusory slumber of drab winter to 
become a veritable resurrection. 

Spring’s warm winds now come across the countryside to awaken 
sleeping nature. Life and beauty burst forth from the dark tomb 
of the earth — a symbol of immortality, renewal and rebirth. The 
naked trees and shrubs bid their dormant buds encasing leaf, flower 
or new twig to sprout; the fragrant hepatica, the bravest of spring 
flowers, lifts its lilac or bluish to white blossom from under its cover- 
9 Parsch, op. cit., III, 13. 
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let. Soon follows the silvery, furry tuft of pussy willow on black 
twigs. Unmistakable harbinger is the robin with his song and “the 
sparrow which has found herself a house, and the turtle a nest 
where she may lay her young ones” (Ps. 83: 4-5). The insect world, 
too, teems with life as seen in the wonderful phenomenon of meta- 
morphosis, a true resurrection! 

The marvels of all this new life make us exclaim with Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, “The world is filled with the grandeur of God.” 
The same marvel urged the psalmist to cry out: “Glory and beauty 
are Thy clothing. The light is a garment Thou dost wrap about 
Thee, the heavens a curtain Thy hands unfold. The clouds Thy 
chariot; on the wings of the wind thou dost come and go” (Ps. 103: 
1-2). 

Yes, springtime is beautiful! It is nature executing her liturgy. 
“Neither poetry nor art can even approximate her grand display. 
In every corner of her vast cathedral a thousand voices are shouting 
Alleluia, the voices of creatures that have come to life. Yes, nature 
holy, sinless, eternal, is holding her Easter rites. Oh, that we had 
eyes to see the hidden mystery!’ 

Spring with its bubbling vitality, its transformation of hill and 
meadow, is a symbol of an event in sacred history which takes 
place yearly within the Church when we as co-sharers celebrate the 
drama of the Redemption. Before we can reap the fruits of the 
drama, however, there must be preparation. We must first pass 
through the valley of Lent, the springtime of the liturgy and the 
springtime of the soul. During this holy season the Divine Sower 
scatters the seed of His graces, particularly the ‘wheat of the 
Eucharist,” more abundantly than otherwise upon the plowed field 
of the human heart. For the seed to bring forth fruit, there must 
be sacrifice and struggle. We, members of redeemed humanity, 
must share in Christ’s conflict with the Prince of Darkness so that, 
now as then, the mystery may be re-enacted in every man’s heart. 
We are sharing not only as individuals but as a family, a perfect 
society, and as such we are Christ extended in time or, to use 
Cardinal Suhard’s apt phrase, we are “Christ incarnate in each 
generation.” We are a new race whose head is the new Adam. 
As members of the Mystical Body we must be aware of our duties 
and privileges of sharing in Christ’s redemptive work in order to 
bring family life wholly into the shadow of Christ’s cross and 
Christ’s altar. Since the family is the basic unit of society, it is 
a miniature Mystical Body." In us, who as a family have shared 


10 Jbid., vol. III, 13-14. 

11 Wilfrid Tunink, O.S.B., “The Altar, the Home, and Daily Occupations,” For Pastors 
1950) ti National Liturgical Week (Conception, Missouri: Liturgical Conference, Inc., 
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our Saviour’s passion, have been fulfilled St. Paul’s words: “Christ’s 
passion must be re-lived by us.” If we have suffered with Him 
we will rise with Him at Easter, ready to sing Alleluia and to glory 
in His Cross. 

“Faithful Cross, noblest of trees! In all the forest you have no 
equal in leaves, in foliage, in fruit! You alone tower over every 
cedar! Upon you the Author of salvation by His own death over- 
came death for all.” As through a tree in Paradise we are made 
slaves, so through the tree of the Cross we are made free; the fruit 
of the first misled us, the fruit of the other, the Son of God, re- 
deemed us. Alleluia.” 

As we the redeemed enter the Church to celebrate Easter, the 
“Lumen Christi” rings out in the stillness of the darkened Church, 
and then the flame of the new Easter light appears. Since we have 
tried to make Christ’s passion a living reality in our lives during 
Lent, we share now in the reality of His Resurrection. Easter is 
Christmas fulfilled and glorified, a true and still more splendid 
Epiphany, Lent’s radiant and happy goal. In the resurrection, 
Our Lord’s Incarnation and Passion are consummated. Easter 
seals finally and beyond all doubt the fact that God has come and 
has redeemed us." If nature can be said to sing an Alleluia through 
her spring re-awakening, we too can sing our Alleluia after our re- 
baptism in Christ’s death. In fact, we are literally an Alleluia— 
a living Heaven wherein the Trinity dwells — a living praise of God. 
As St. Augustine says: “All Christians born of the baptismal bath 
ought to be an Alleluia from head to foot.” 

With the Resurrection, the morning of eternal rejoicing has al- 
ready dawned. In the Sundays following Easter the Alleluias con- 
tinue to ring out, but already we become conscious of the mysterious 
“Going” and “Coming” of Our Lord. “I go to Him that sent Me,” 
says Our Lord and, “It is expedient for you that I go, for if I do not 
go, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send Him 
to you,” and “He will teach you all truth.” 

As we look forward to the coming of the Holy Spirit, the Para- 
clete who will come with tongues of fire, we notice changes in nature. 
Soon the sun will be nearing the summer solstice. Everywhere the 
woods and fields give promise of growth to be completed through 
the warmth of the summer sun. Summer is the manhood of the 
year. Nature’s vigor is greatly in evidence, its latent powers are 
developing and its plans rapidly advancing toward fruition, toward 
harvest time. Harvest time is consonant with the Pentecostal 
season. Nature’s fullness of beauty and splendor unfold and are 


12 Parsch, op. cit., vol. V, 193. 
13 Sister Emeliana Loehr, O.S.B., The Year of Our Lord (New York: J. P. Kenedy and 
Sons, 1937), p. 150. 
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a symbol of the efficacious graces of the Holy Spirit imparted so that 
the spiritual fruits of justification may ripen to maturity. There 
are tongues of flame on every hillside; in every garden may be found 
the tall gladiolas and the gorgeous roses that speak to us of the 
artistry and power of the Holy Spirit now at work in our souls 
through the Gifts. 

As Pentecost is the season of warmth and unity, of charity and 
the fruitfulness of love in the cycle of grace, so is the season of sum- 
mer in nature. Lovely flowers are blooming, producing fruit and 
seeds to begin another cycle. Reveling in the beauty of late sum- 
mer we become conscious of our earthly exile and the emptiness of 
all human joy and beauty. A chord of joy vibrates as our throughts 
turn to the great Pentecost, the Church’s harvest time. Pentecost 
is the brilliant completion and crowning of Easter. The Holy Ghost 
is the most glorious fruit of the life and suffering of Christ, the royal 
gift of His Ascension, the fruit of His Crucifixion.“ “I will not 
leave you orphans. I go, and I will come to you; and your heart 
shall rejoice. Alleluia.” 

God has come down to us as Spirit and Life. He has returned 
to complete our formation unto Christ’s image for the glory of the 
Father. We remain human beings; yet we have now become His 
temples, and through us the praise of the Holy Trinity already 
resounds. Now a New Creation, a New Human Race comes into 
being. 

Just as the Son of God took upon Himself a human nature in 
the womb of Mary, overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, so on Pen- 
tecost He took a Mystical Body from the womb of humanity, over- 
shadowed by the Holy Spirit. Just as the Son of God once taught, 
governed, and sanctified through His human nature, so now He 
wills to continue through our humanity, through us, members of 
His Mystical Body, to teach, to govern, to sanctify, and to bring 
into His glory ourselves and others.“ To accomplish this, His 
graces, which we acquired through His passion, were given in such 
a way as to make our own passion in a very real sense the “filling 
up in our flesh of what is lacking of the sufferings of Christ for His 
Body which is the Church” (Col. 1: 24). 

When flames of fire are seen and the autumnal beauty of nature 
is close at hand we are approaching the climax of the Pentecostal 
season, the longest season of the sacred year. As in nature, plant- 
ing time is swift and filled with hard work and varied happenings, 
while ripening time for crops is slow, casual and undisturbed, so in 
our spiritual growth, ripening time seems slow and casual, often 
providing a test of our faith. The new Christ-life has come to us 


14 Dom Otto Haering, O.S.B., Living with the Church (Chicago: Benziger, 1930), p. 100. 
15 Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Life of Christ (New York: McGra-Hill, 1958), p. 536. 
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as a living, germinating seed. We must now see that it blooms 
and fructifies. Christ is living within us, and He will transform 
our souls if we believe in His Love, and earnestly desire His Life. 
Although He is already living within us, it is during this season 
that His Life must become ever more fully and completely ours, 
or rather that our life becomes ever more completely His. We the 
baptized blossoms of Easter are living His life, and we are to mature 
into fruit like that which hangs heavily upon the trees. In the 
spiritual order the Gardener who tends the trees is our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ; the Sun that ripens the fruit is the Holy Ghost. 
Maturity is attained during the Pentecostal summer of Christ. 
This unfolding and expansion of the Christ-life in the Church must 
be strengthened and developed. The life of our super-nature is 
brought to maturity amid the storms of spiritual combat beneath 
the warm sunlight of the ever-present glorified Christ of Easter. 
The Church and our souls become more fully possessed of the light 
of Easter glory, the translucent “Day” of Christ." 

Mother Church has taught us during this season that we are 
strangers and pilgrims on this earth, that we must suffer and be 
patient, and that now, through the indwelling of the Holy Trinity, 
we are reaching spiritual adulthood and the fulfillment of God’s 
plans for us — to become transformed into the image of Christ, to 
await the second Advent of Christ in Glory. Holiness is the fulfill- 
ment of our vocation as Children of God, just as the blossom is the 
fulfillment of the destiny of the seed. 

This paper has been an attempt to show the integration of the 
liturgical and nature cycles, to indicate the blending of natural 
truth and supernatural significance. Only one analogy has been 
given; many more could be made. We might for example parallel 
the sacraments and the human life cycle; compare the subordina- 
tion of our lives to Christ with life in a bee hive; indicate the rela- 
tionships between the human body and the spiritual soul; or the 
human body and the Mystical Body. These analogies readily lend 
themselves to incorporation into the biology course in order to 
bring out the Christian and liturgical implications in the world of 
plant and animal life, and to exemplify the sacramental character 
of all nature. Students imbued with these comparisons will become 
increasingly alert to the relationship that exists between Creator 
and creature. In this way Catholic schools will be unique in their 
presentation of Truth, for by coordinating all the aspects of truth 
which make up everyday life, truth will be presented as one har- 
monious whole which has meaning now and hereafter. 


16 Loehr, of. cit., p. 227. 
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Sister Mary Faith Schuster, O.S.B. 


ELIZABETH ANN SETON was born August 28, 1774, in New 
York City, and died January 4, 1821, in Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
Her chief virtues were her transformation of suffering and her warm 
and lucid charity. The overall characteristics of her life were its 
constructive influences and its refreshing beauty. Her last prayer 
was “Soul of Christ, sanctify me’”’; her last ejaculation, “Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph”; her last words to her Sisters, ““Be good children of 
the Church.” 

She lived thirty years as an Episcopalian and sixteen as a Cath- 
olic. Only thirteen of her forty-six years on earth were spent as a 
religious. She was the first American foundress of a religious com- 
munity; and with the declaration of her as “Venerable,” December 
18, 1959, she has taken an important step toward becoming the first 
native-born citizen of the United States to be called d/essed. 

Mother Seton’s life spans the Declaration of Independence, the 
farewell of Washington to his army, the ratification of the Consti- 
tution, and Louisiana Purchase, the writing of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and the Missouri Compromise. Lincoln, Whittier, Web- 
ster, Longfellow, Bryant, and Hawthorne were children or very 
young men when she died. She gave an Agnus Dei to Jerome Bona- 
parte, Napoleon’s nephew, who made his First Communion in the 
early days of her teaching and who signed himself to her in a letter, 
“Your dear child in God.” 

The great names in American history were familiar terms when 
she was achild. Her father was a doctor in the British army before 
the Revolution and served in the employment of Lord Howe during 
the eight years of British occupation of New York. With her small 
cousins in New Rochelle, New York, she discussed and pitied the 
ragged Continental troops. When she was nine, the Revolutionary 
War was formally over and she stood with her father to watch and 
listen as General Washington said farewell to his army. She lived 
through the days in which a colony became a free nation and in 
which the integrity of her father was recognized in his being named 
first medical inspector for the government in New York City. 

History touched her genuinely and unforgettably and she re- 
turned the imprint. She listened to reports of the shot heard round 


1 Sister Rose Maria Laverty, S.C., Loom of Many Threads (New York: The Paulist 
Press, 1958), p. 143. 
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the world at Concord; she made her vows in the presence of Arch- 
bishop Carroll a few years after he had written his prayer for the 
government of the United States. She was living in Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, when the seventeen-year-old Bryant in New England 
wrote the first poem which would stir Europe to major enthusiasm. 

Her ancestors were as interesting as her contemporaries, for they 
combined French, English, Irish, Dutch, and Indian strains. A 
great-great aunt on her father’s side was an Indian princess whose 
father had had the dubious honor of sharing in the massacre of Anne 
Hutchinson when the latter fled, in 1642, from Puritan intolerance 
in Rhode Island to Westchester, New York. 

But the major strains on her father’s side were French and Eng- 
lish. Her great-great grandfather, Guillaume Le Conte, had come 
to America as a French Huguenot in 1686, following the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, in the days when the Catholic governor of 
New York, Thomas Dongan, had promised toleration to all Chris- 
tians. Her grandfather, William Bayley, who married Susanne Le 
Conte, came of a British family, Royalist in sympathy, which prob- 
ably numbered a Benedictine monk among its members, for the 
family lived at Hertfordshire, England, and the Hertfordshire Bi- 
ographies of Bayleys mention a Stephen Bailey, monk of St. Albans 
before its dissolution in 1538 under Henry VIII. 

Ireland and Holland had their share in Elizabeth Seton’s ances- 
try and relationship on her mother’s side. Catherine Charlton was 
the daughter of an Episcopalian minister who had come from Ire- 
land to New York by way of England where he had been ordained. 
The Reverend Richard Charlton was rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
New York. His son John, a doctor, had married Mary de Peyster, 
daughter of a one-time mayor of the city and his wife Margaret van 
Cortlandt. 

Richard Bayley met Catherine Charlton while he was serving 
as understudy to Dr. John. They were married January 9, 1769, 
and French Huguenot, English Royalist, Irish-Episcopal, and a bit 
of Indian and Dutch relationship by marriage met in the family 
which may give to the United States its first native-born Beata. 

Elizabeth was the second of three daughters born to the Bay- 
leys. Her older sister, Mary Magdalen, lived to be puzzled, 
troubled, and loyal at her sister’s conversion. But the baby Cath- 
erine died within a year of the mother’s death, May 8, 1777. Eliza- 
beth was three, but old enough always to remember looking down 
from her father’s arms at the face of her mother. 

Four years later, Elizabeth’s father married Charlotte Barclay. 
A grandson of this marriage was to be Archbishop James Roosevelt 


2 Ibid., p. 59. 
3 Ibid., p. 63. 
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Bayley. And far down the family tree, a remote nephew by mar- 
riage, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was to record in his Memoirs 
that he grew up hearing about his relative, Mother Seton. 

Reconstruction of Elizabeth’s childhood days is not entirely pos- 
sible. The six children born to her stepmother kept the house live- 
ly, and Charlotte Barclay was not always generous. Her father, 
a busy doctor with tremendous love of his profession, often had to 
be absent from home. But he took active interest in her education, 
reminding her of the need for self-discipline and encouraging her in 
the study of everything, especially French and music. He was a 
good man as well as a good doctor. 

The story is told that one evening when he was ready to call 
the day finished, a plea came for him to attend some sick persons. 
He declared that his day was over, until the messenger said: “But 
they are in great need, and they are very poor.” Instantly, he ex- 
changed his slippers for his shoes and said: “Why didn’t you tell 
me they were poor?’* But his knowledge of God seemed nominal 
rather than personal until the last days of his life. As medical in- 
spector of ships entering the New York Harbor, he contracted yellow 
fever and died August 17, 1801, comforted by his daughter, and re- 
peating the Holy Name. Charlotte Barclay Bayley died in 1805. 
Elizabeth attended her too. Her last days were days of peace, with 
all misunderstandings of any difficult times completely healed. 

On January 25, 1794, Elizabeth married William Seton, the 
wealthy son of a wealthy merchant who had been apprentice in the 
banking house of the Filicchi Brothers in Leghorn, Italy. Biographies 
are filled with her enriching influence on her husband’s life. But 
there is a wonderful justice in the fact that the head of the house 
really was the instrument of the family’s faith. For it was the associ- 
ation with the Italian Filicchi’s which was the most vital external 
mark on the road to Rome. 

There were five children — Anna Maria, William, Richard, 
Catherine, and Rebecca — and many friends. In fact, to read 
Elizabeth Seton’s Fournals and Letters is to discover that almost 
everyone in the world is somehow beautiful. 

But business reverses struck the Setons in 1803, the husband’s 
health became precarious, and in a strange search for health they 
traveled in early winter on a rough sea trip from comfortable America 
to a quarantine house outside the city of Leghorn, Italy. For Italy 
had heard of yellow fever in New York and the Setons, arriving on 
“The Shepherdess,” could not prove that they did not carry germs. 
So they spent six weeks in what was called the Lazaretto, where 
William Seton became increasingly miserable with tuberculosis and 


4. This incident is recorded in Leonard Feeney, An American Woman (New York: 
American Press, 1938, p. 22). 
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dysentery and where Elizabeth, eight-year-old Anna Maria, and 
the proximity of death made happiness out of prayer, vigil, and 
story-telling. Most biographies carry the episode of how Anna 
Maria telling the story of John the Baptist to her hitherto not especi- 
ally religious father, said, “Papa, Herod imprisoned him, and Miss 
Herodias gave him liberty.” 

“No, my dear; she had him beheaded.” 

“Well, papa, she released him from prison and sent him to God. 

Finally the sick man was dismissed, went to the Filicchi home, 
and died there December 27, 1803. 

That Christmas of 1803 is related vividly in the Yournals of 
Mother Seton. On Christmas Eve, her husband whispered, “(How 
I wish we could have the sacrament! well, we must do all we can.” 
And she writes: “Putting a little wine in a glass, I said different parts 
of psalms and prayers which I had marked, hoping for a happy 
moment, and we took the cup of thanksgiving, setting aside the 
sorrow of time in view of eternity.’ 

William Seton was buried in the cemetery at Leghorn, and ob- 
serving his widow the Italians whispered audibly enough for her 
to hear: “If she were not a heretic, she would be a saint.” 

The story of Elizabeth’s conversion to the Church and her found- 
ing of the Sisters of Charity almost avalanches to a close from that 
late December, 1803. The Filicchi Brothers and their families lived 
a fine brand of Catholicism and they wanted the same for their 
American friend. They did so well, indeed, that when the Setons 
started home little Anna Maria asked, ‘Ma, are there no Catholics 
in America?” 

They took her to the Benedictine monastery outside Leghorn 
for Mass. Here at the Consecration, an English tourist whispered 
to Elizabeth: “This is what they call their real presence.” Although 
she did not yet believe, she bowed her head in pain for his unfeel- 
ing interruption reflecting on the words of St. Paul, “How should 
they eat and drink their own damnation for not discerning the Lord’s 
Body if indeed it is not there?’” 

She returned to the United States in June, 1804. A year of 
prayer and interior suffering followed, for it was hard to give pain 
to her non-Catholic friends. But on Ash Wednesday, 1805, she was 
attending Mass at St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, when the 
Irish Father O’Brien “talked of death so familiarly that he delighted 
and revived me.” She made a profession of faith in the Catholic 
Church that morning and on March 25 received her First Holy 


995 


5 Charles I. White, D.D., Life of Mrs. Eliza A Seton (New York: P. J. Kenedy, 1904), 
. 75. Bishop White has incorporated many of Mother Seton’s letters, journal entries, and 
instructions to her Sisters. His book has been recently edited and re-issued. 
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Communion. She was confirmed, May 26, by Archbishop Carroll 
to whom the Filicchi’s had written concerning her. She tried, 
rather unsuccessfully, to conduct a school in New York. Then in 
June, 1808, she moved to a small house near St. Mary’s College, 
Baltimore, with the help of Father DuBourg, future bishop and presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s, who had noticed her devotion at Mass one 
morning at St. Peter’s. 

The next year Mother Seton founded the community of St. 
Joseph’s, Emmitsburg, Maryland, on property donated by Mr. 
Cooper, a seminarian. She pronounced her vows in the presence 
of Archbishop Carroll and formed an institute according to the rules 
given the Daughters of Charity by St. Vincent de Paul. 

Mother Seton, in the thirteen years between the founding of 
the Sisters of Charity and her own death in 1821, set a community 
on a solid footing. When she died of tuberculosis sixteen Sisters 
or postulants had preceded her in death; fifty Sisters remained. 
Today approximately 6,000 Sisters in the United States call her 
“Mother Seton” with a special right. 

Elizabeth Seton’s story, devoid of any comment, is enough for 
any reader. There is something singularly beautiful about it which 
anyone discovers who reads it. For one thing, there is a charm 
over everyone she loved. Their names in her Fournals and Letters 
read like a litany of loveliness and distinction. 

What one remembers most from her family life is her sense of 
eternity, the high value she put upon other people, and her intense 
and personal love for God. Those things began early and lasted 
until the end. She tells us in her journal that when she was very 
small someone said, “Aren’t you crying because your little sister 
is dead?” And she answered, “No, because Kitty is gone up to 
heaven, — I wish I could go too with Mama.” 

She loved people, separation hurt her, and she was sensitive to 
the passing quality of things of earth so that she was often heard 
to say: “Oh, to be in our grand, unchanging Eternity.” And when 
she was fifteen, there was a day in the woods when she prayed, 
sang hymns, and was happy, she says, “talking to myself of how 
God could place me above all sorrow.” In her eighteenth year she 
wrote in her journal that she dreamed of a little country home where 
she hoped “‘to gather all the children around and teach them their 
prayers, and keep them clean, and teach them to be good.’ 

This longing extended, after her entrance into the Church, to 
children other than her own. One biographer tells that it was while 
she was praying at St. Mary’s College chapel that she noticed the 
young convert-seminarian, Mr. Cooper, known to be wealthy, and 


8 Loom of Many Threads, p. 97. 
9 Ibid., p. 154. 
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that she prayed God to inspire him to give his money for the estab- 
lishment of a school. A few pews ahead Mr. Cooper was resolving 
a split-second later if not simultaneously, to donate land and a house 
for a school for the poor.” 

It is the, richness of her personal love of God and of the Blessed 
Virgin which makes her ultimately so admirable as the first Beata 
of the United States." For a nation noted for desiring to feed the 
world needs only the addition of deep supernatural love to turn its 
national humanitarianism into a kind of national sanctity. 

There is great beauty in the life of Mother Seton. She drew 
everyone she loved to greater goodness. She knew the important 
people of our early history — the government officials, the church- 
men, the businessmen and society leaders, the average citizen, the 
poor, and the children. She was not cast down by financial reverses; 
her life was orientated toward other values. It is significant, too, 
that it embraced several vocations. She showed young girls that 
one could be beautiful, popular, and very holy. She loved her hus- 
band and her family and was faithful to them. And the religious 
life meant to her great love and a daily earnest service. There is 
a universal tenderness in her letters. She was very much of a person. 
In a special way she is, as are all the blessed, a symbol. 

Representative of both native and immigrant strains, for a time 
a stepdaughter of the Church in her French Huguenot and English- 
Episcopal ancestry, she says so gently to everyone, ““Be good chil- 
dren of the Church,” that no one could feel offended. And it is sig- 
nificant that in the decades when everything important in our nation 
was being inaugurated and tested, she started the most important 
thing of all, an American roll call in the Litany of the Saints. 

It is appropriate that December was chosen as the month for 
this important step in the process of her beatification. For it was 
December that she spent in the quarantine house in Italy, drawing 
so close to God. It was in December that she stood at the grave 
of her husband and heard the bystander say: “If she were not a here- 
tic she would be a saint.” Surely this December, 156 years later, 
she heard another Italian in the greatest Cathedral City of the world 
adjust that verdict just a little and crown with the heralding of 
earth’s highest tribute a citizen of the United States and a daughter 
of the Universal Church. 


10 Sisters of Charity, Mother Seton (Mount St. Joseph: Sisters of Charity, 1909), p. 36. 
11 The Filicchi’s failed in nothing. Elizabeth Seton wrote from Italy to a friend: “A 
little prayer-book of Mrs. Filicchi’s was on the table, and I opened ... prayer of St. Bernard 
to the Blessed Virgin, begging her to be our mother; and I said to her... I felt really I had 
a mother; which you know my foolish heart so lamented to have lost in early days.” White, 
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THE FATHERS IN COLLEGE THEOLOGY COURSES 


(Continued from page 15) 


should confer on this matter and select the readings which they 
think will best fulfill the purposes of the particular program. The 
class level for which the course is designed and the availability of 
the reading material will necessarily affect their choices. If the 
course enrollment is comparatively small, books on reserved shelves 
in the library may suffice for students’ needs. Even here, however, 
students should be urged to build up their private libraries by buy- 
ing books of readings. Paperbacks are solving the textbook prob- 
lem to the extent that teachers need no longer be so limited as 
formerly in their selection of reading for students. 

(a) Some schools are offering a course as an introduction to theol- 
ogy in general, using as a textbook such works as Father Kaiser’s 
Sacred Doctrine or Fides Library, Vol. 1, Introduction to Theology, 
edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. In both books the Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church receive special treatment. The major defect of 
such a course — excellent as it is from many other points of view— 
is that the students read mainly about the Fathers in the text and 
probably do not read more than a few significant parts of their 
writings. Furthermore, it is debatable whether such a course serves 
any practical purpose for the youngest undergraduates. Some 
teachers think that much of the content of this course can be taught 
obliquely throughout the whole theology program by the theology 
teachers who grasp the plan of the total program. It seems more 
reasonable that this “introduction” ought rather to be offered— 
if at all — to juniors and seniors, after they have become acquaint- 
ed with theological sources through their regular classwork. Be- 
yond doubt, it ought to be offered to majors and minors in theology. 

(b) One other possibility has been suggested by some teachers: 
to use Cayré, Manual of Patrology and History of Theology, at least 
the first volume of the two-volume work, or possibly one of the 
volumes of Quasten’s Patrology, for a one-semester introduction to 
the Fathers. Here again the students become acquainted with the 
lives, writings, and doctrines of many of the Fathers to and includ- 
ing St. Augustine without usually reading more than very limited 
parts of their writings. 

The major choice of the theology faculty regarding this type of 
course is between reading the actual works of the Fathers (in trans- 
lation), carefully selected for theological content and interest, or 
reading about many of the Fathers with little contact or none with 
the writings themselves. 

A semester course in the early history of the four major dogmas: 
Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption, Grace. This course, a more de- 
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tailed study of the development of the doctrines indicated, may use 
Cayré or Quasten for a guide. The theology faculty might choose 
long selections from the Fathers to follow the outline proposed by 
these authors, for example, St. Athanasius, The Incarnation of the 
Word of God; Origen, Peri-Archon; St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Discourses 3 and 20; one or two books of St. Augustine’s Treatise 
on the Trinity; St. Justin, Dialogues; St. Augustine on grace.” 

This course will prove valuable to older students in proportion 
to their general grasp of the Christian economy, to their thorough 
acquaintance with the theological principles involved, to their 
familiarity with Sacred Scripture, and, to some extent, to their 
acquaintance with the philosophical thought familiar to the Fathers 
of the early period. The student would become acquainted with 
some of the theological systems of the early Fathers and other 
writers. The history of the development of these dogmas necessi- 
tates a study of the erroneous and heretical thinking of the time. 
The teacher may have opportunity to show that the problems facing 
the Fathers face modern Christians; the theology faculty must de- 
cide whether or not this course will be speculative — mainly de- 
scriptive — or practical, that is, adapted to modern problems, or 
both. Supplementary works may be added, such as Newman’s 
Arians of the Fourth Century or his “Primitive Christianity,” in 
Vol. I of his Historical Sketches; Dolan, The Papacy and the First 
Councils of the Church; Przywara, An Augustine Synthesis; Labriolle, 
History and Literature of Christianity from Tertullian to Boethius. 

A semester course on some special subject in which the Fathers will 
be consulted. (a) Fora course in Mariology, Mary in the Documents 
of the Church, edited by Paul J. Palmer, S.J., or Papal Documents 
on Mary (1849-1953), edited by Msgr. Doheny and Father Kelly, 
together with recent encyclicals and other papal pronouncements 
may well be the basic texts of readings by the Fathers regarding 
our Lady. Cayré or Quasten again serves as our guide suggesting 
St. Justin’s Dialogues, Ch. 100; St. Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 
3.22.3,4, and 5.19.1; St. Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus, 83, 
p- 11, De agone Christiano, c. 22, 24, Epistles, 137.8; St. Irenaeus, 
Demonstration of the Apostolical Preaching, Ch. 54; St. Methodius, 
The Banquet; Tertullian, De Carne Christi; Origen, In Foannem 
1:6, and many others. Newman’s The New Eve may be supple- 
mentary reading. George Montague, S.M., develops the concept of 
Mary and the Church in the Fathers in an article by that name; 
his suggestion could serve as a springboard for further investiga- 
tion and study.* 


32 St. Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, trans. D. W. Robertson, Jr. (New York, 1958). 
33 American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIII (November 1950), 331-337. 
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(b) Because of the timeliness of the subject colleges may choose 
to offer a course in the development of Christian doctrine, combining 
the theory of development with the study of documents. They 
may use for theory Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine together with much criticism against and for his theory, 
as well as other authors’ theories on development.* Because New- 
man’s work is historical and empirical, it leads the students to the 
Fathers themselves; his treatment, for example, of the canon of the 
New Testament, of original sin, infant baptism, the Homoision, 
the Incarnation, Our Lady and the Saints, and, especially, the Papal 
Supremacy are skillful summaries which can easily draw the stu- 
dent to the sources. His sixth chapter applies the first “note” of a 
general development — identity of type —to the Church in the 
first six centuries. Also, there is scarcely a page in the application 
of the other seven “notes” following Chapter 6 that does not men- 
tion one of the Fathers. 


(c) Walter Burghardt, S.J., writes, ““The theological turmoil of 
the last decade is eloquent evidence that a neuralgic problem of our 
times is the theme of tradition. It is not simply that the role of 
tradition with respect to revealed truth is a sign of Christian con- 
tradiction; that much has been recognized since the Reformation. 
Today it is the very concept of tradition that divides us.” And he 
states that “‘a contemporary exigence of Catholic theology is a pre- 
cise understanding of the very concept of tradition.’® 


Father Burghardt’s approach to the problem of the Catholic 
concept of tradition may well serve as the pivotal point in a special 
course in the understanding of the place of the Fathers in Catholic 
teaching. His method is to present the problem in three stages: 
(1) an historical survey “to indicate landmarks and emphasis in 
the movement of Catholic thought on tradition from Trent to our 
own day”; (2) an effort at synthesis, “an attempt to fuse the best 
insights of Catholic theology into an acceptable conceptual scheme”’; 
and (3) an endeavor “to relate the Catholic concept of tradition 
with what is sometimes called ‘purely historical tradition,’ by classi- 
fying the difference between historical and theological method.’ 
The teacher and students can, if the course is so designed, apply 
this concept to specific dogmas, as Father Burghardt_has*done re- 


34 Cf. John S. Galvin, S.S., “A Critical Survey of Modern Conceptions of Doctrinal 
Development,” in Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological So- 
ciety of America (Cleveland, Ohio, 1950), pp. 45-64, and Cyril Vollert, S.J., “Doctrinal De- 
— i oa Theory,” in Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention (Philadelphia, 
1957), pp. 45-75. 

15’ Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., “The Catholic Concept of Tradition in the Light of Modern 
Theological Thought,” in Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America (Detroit, Mich., 1951), pp. 42-43. 

36 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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garding the Assumption.” (It may well be that out of this study 
will develop a further study on the doctrinal value of the ordinary 
teaching of the Holy Father; Fathers Joseph C. Fenton and Ed- 
mond D. Benard have done excellent work on this subject.)® 
A. Liege, O.P., in “The Sources of the Christian Faith,’ suggests 
three steps for “anything like a good study on the theology of Tradi- 
tion”: (1) examination of the principal texts in St. Paul where the 
Apostle designates both the act of transmitting and the object 
transmitted; (2) study of a monograph® by D. Van den Eynde as 
an excellent introduction to the patristic theology of Tradition, fol- 
lowed by a close study of St. Irenaeus, 4dversus haereses, Book III, 
and an article by H. Holstein, “La Tradition des Apétres chez 
Saint Irénée,” Recherches de science religieuse, XXXVI (1949), 2, 
229-170; (3) learning the thought of the Council of Trent by con- 
sulting E. Ortigues, J. B. Franzelin, J. A. Moehler. This course, 
let it be noted, uses some of the same material and approach as the 
“Introduction to Theology” course but limits itself to the problems 
of clarifying the concept of tradition and, perhaps, the doctrinal 
value of the ordinary magisterium, allowing the students time to 
investigate specific problems. Because of the interest evoked by 
the forthcoming ecumenical council, the class may profitably study 
tradition in the Eastern Churches. 


(d) It may be that in the liturgy course some attention would 
be paid to an understanding of the ““Mysterium’”’ as described by 
the Fathers, interpreting St. Paul, as well as to the knowledge of 
the development of the liturgy as one of the expressions and criteria 
of tradition." The classes in early Christian art and in Gregorian 
chant could emphasize these two arts as expressions of Christian 
tradition.” 

The basic courses in theology required for all. It is difficult to 
suggest “the best way” to incorporate the writings of the Fathers 
in the basic courses required for all because of the great divergence 


37 Cf. Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C., ed. The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, Its 
History and Significance (Notre Dame, 1958); Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., The Testimony of 
the Patristic Age Concerning Mary’s Death (Westminster, Md., 1957). 

38 Joseph C. Fenton, “Doctrinal Authority of Papal Encyclicals,” American Ecclesi- 
astical Review, CXXI (August-September 1949), 136-150, 210-220, and Edmond D. Benard, 
“The Doctrinal Value of the Ordinary Teaching of the Holy Father, in View of Humani gene- 
ris,” in Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological Society of America 
(Detroit, Michigan, 1951), pp. 78-112. See also Paul Nau, O.S.B., “Le magistere pontifical 
ordinaire, lieu theologique,” Reoue Thomiste, LVI (1956), 389-412, trans. Monique Laflamme, 
Society of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine, 1959. 

39 Fides Library, Vol. 1: Introduction to Theology, ed. A. M. Henry, O.P., trans. William 
Story. (Chicago, 1954), pp. 1-31. 

40 Les Normes de Penseignement chrétien dans la littérature patristique des trois premiers 
siécles (Louvain, 1933). 

41 See Bouyer, pp. 272ff.; Paul F. Palmer, S.J., Sources of Christian Theology, Vol. I: 
Sacraments and Worship, passim. 

42 J. Pichard, “Christian Art,” and D. Delalande, O.P., “Gregorian Chant,” in Fides 
Library, Vol. I: Introduction to Theology, pp. 197-254. 
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in planning and teaching these courses. Still, Pope Pius XII wrote 
in Humani generis, ‘““True again, that a theologian must constantly 
be having recourse to the fountains of divine Revelation. It is for 
him to show how and where the teaching given by the Living Voice 
of the Church is contained in Scripture and in our sacred tradi- 
tion, ... This twofold spring of doctrine divinely made known to us 
contains, in any case, treasures so varied and so rich that it must 
ever prove inexhaustible.”* And Father Burghardt’s comment is 
“Theologians act as ordinary historians and seek evidence for the 
doctrines which the Church proposes for belief. This has not mere- 
ly a polemic value ... but has an enriching value of Catholic 
knowledge.” Of course, the teacher may not be and the student 
is not a theologian in the sense in which the Holy Father speaks 
and neither teacher nor student is doing research in the undergradu- 
ate classroom. Yet it seems reasonable — in view of the scientific 
nature of theology and of “the enriching value for Catholic knowl- 
edge’””— to give the non-seminary student some experience in 
theological method. He will need to rely on the efforts of historical 
and exegetical scholarship, even, perhaps, in some cases, of arche- 
ological, but whatever personal effort and time he expends should 
lead him to some genuine knowledge, some acquaintance at least, 
with one of the major expressions and criteria of tradition — the 
writings of the Fathers. Let us, then, consider three or four pos- 
sibilities. 

(a) The semester in New Testament studies. Pope Pius XII 
wrote that by “drawing upon the almost unlimited accumulation 
of riches which they [the Fathers] contain, they [Catholic scriptural 
exegetes] would effectively contribute to showing more and more 
clearly how well the ancients understood and explained the divine 
doctrine of the sacred books, and at the same time encourage modern 
interpreters to follow their example, and to borrow opportune argu- 
ments from them.’ Whatever method of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures a teacher chooses, it is evident that he needs to understand 
the Fathers and their symbolic and typological interpretation and, 
therefore, may we not include some readings from the Fathers in 
the Scripture course? “For,” as Edmund Hill, O.P., suggests, 
“the chief value of the interpretations of the Fathers, especially 
of their typology, is that being so often traditional and not just the 
fanciful inventions of this or that patristic rhetorician, they may 
well be an important witness to the mind of the sacred author, 


43 Pius XII, “Humani generis,” trans. Msgr. Ronald A. Knox, The Tablet, CXCVI 
(September 2, 1950), 188. 

44 Burghardt, op. cit., Proceedings, digest of discussion reported by James T. Griffin, 
S.J., following presentation of paper, p. 77 
45 Cf. Pius XII, “Divino Afflante Spiritus,” op. cit., p. 95. 
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especially of the New Testament authors. And these in their turn, 
in the typological use they make of prophecies, may be a witness, 
through tradition, to the mind of the Old Testament authors. This 
is only an hypothesis, it is true, but it seems a reasonable one which 
is worth testing.” What better interpretation can be found— 
since the Church has made few formal pronouncements on mean- 
ing — than that of the Fathers, as Father Hill suggests? If books 
are not available for students’ use, teachers may — why not?— 
read aloud to their classes an appropriate homily or other work. 
Or, if all the members of one grade level — freshman, for example— 
participate at Mass in one chapel, even if at different hours, why 
not have the preacher of the Sunday or feast read for his sermon a 
homily carefully chosen to fit the subject of class study? 


M. F. Toal has recently published four volumes of his incompar- 
ably valuable work, The Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers,“ 
containing beautiful sermons of the Fathers. For example, for the 
Fifth Sunday after Easter and the Rogation Days, Father Toal has 
translated the following sermons: St. Basil, ““That Prayer Is to Be 
Placed Before All Things,” and “On Prayer’’; St. Ambrose, “Watch 
and Pray’’; St. John Chrysostom, “Prayer”; St. Augustine, “If You 
Ask the Father Anything in My Name’; St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
“Confidence in Prayer”; the Venerable Bede, “The Fathers on 
Prayer.” Added to these are translations of the Exposition from 
the Catena Aurea of St. Thomas Aquinas, brief comments from these 
and many other Fathers and Doctors. For Ascension Day we find 
sermons by St. Augustine, St. Leo the Great, St. Gregory the Great, 
and St. John Chrysostom, together with the exposition from the 
Catena Aurea. 


(b) The advanced course in the Sacraments. It may be well 
to limit the study to three or four sacraments, e.g., Baptism, Con- 
firmation, and Holy Eucharist, in order to have time to study some 
of the writings of the Fathers on these sacraments. Father Palmer’s 
Sources of Christian Theology, Vol. 1: Sacraments and Worship, is 
a most valuable aid for thisstudy. The first in a series in translation 
presents the basic texts and documents which have shaped and con- 
tinue to control Catholic theological teaching; texts are arranged 
in both topical and chronological order, including (1) the early rites 
of initiation, (2) the early eucharistic liturgies, (3) the sacramental 
system, (4) the Eucharist as a sacrament, and (5) the Eucharist as 
a sacrifice. Throughout, the primitive rite, the Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church, and the ecumenical councils from Nicea to the 


46 Edmund Hill, O.P., “Saving the Fathers,” Blackfriars, XXX1X (January 1958), 14. 
47. These volumes are highly endorsed in a Foreword by Michael Browne, O.P., then 
Master of the Sacred Apostolic Palace, November 24, 1954. Two formats are published by 
Henry Regnery, Chicago: pocket size for individual use and full size for libraries. 
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Vatican bear telling testimony to the constant teaching of the 
Church on all that pertains to creed and cult.“ 

Of special interest in this matter is a series of volumes being 
prepared for publication at Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, under the editorship of Leo A. Arnoult, O.P., ably assisted 
by Sister M. Augustella, C.S.C., and her associates, entitled Studies 
in Sacred Theology, First Series: The Sacraments. Each volume con- 
tains translations of texts from the formal teaching of the Popes 
and Councils and translations of texts from the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church and other early Christian writers. 

A special course in marriage is being offered in most colleges to- 
day. Some time could indeed be profitably spent reading what the 
Fathers have written on this subject. Cayré suggests Saints Ig- 
natius, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, John Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Jerome, and others; Bardenhewer lists many references of the Fath- 
ers to marriage and to virginity. Studies in Sacred Theology, First 
Series: The Sacraments, V1: Marriage: 4 Great Sacrament has many 
translations.“ The instructor may perhaps assign these readings 
in preparation for a research paper. 


(c) Beatitude: man’s last end. In the first unit of moral the- 
ology where beatitude is studied, the instructor can lead his stu- 
dents to many Fathers: St. Ignatius of Antioch, Origen, St. Cyprian, 
St. Novatian, St. Hilary, St. John Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, 
and others. If it is desirable to read a long portion from one or 
two authors, the ones chosen could be St. Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 
and St. Augustine, especially the Epistles and De Beata Vita. Studies 
in Sacred Theology, First Series: The Sacraments: 1: The Beatific 
Vision: Goal of the Sacramental Life, will again be most helpful. 

Rich indeed are the fields waiting for the harvest! The wealth 
of the Fathers lies open and ready. With careful gleanings the 
instructor can lead the student to reopen if not the whole field 
then at least some substantial portion of it. What both student 
and teacher can hope for is the knowledge and love that come only 
from the vital experience of using one’s spiritual and mental muscles. 
It goes without saying that the instructor will take to heart the 
warnings and instructions of the Humani generis. Assuming this 
he will discover that by leading his students on he cannot fail him- 
self to reap a harvest of incalculable value. 


48 Paul F. Palmer, S.J., Sources of Christian Theology, Vol. 1: Sacraments and Worship 
(Westminster, Md., 1955), pp. v-x, summarized. 

49 See James M. Egan, O.P., “The Sacramental Grace of Matrimony,” in Proceedings 
of the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological Society of America (Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1956), pp. 45-74. 











Tuning God’s Instruments 
Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon, O.S.B. 


ALL BENEDICTINES are familiar with the emphasis that 
Saint Benedict places in his Holy Rule on the reverent singing of 
the Divine Office, based primarily on the awareness of the pre- 
sence of God. ‘Serve the Lord in fear.” “Sing ye wisely.” “In 
the sight of the angels I will sing praises to Thee.” “Therefore let 
us consider how we ought to behave in the presence of God and of 
his angels, and so assist at the Divine Office that mind and voice 
be in harmony.” 

Wisely provisions are made in the “School of the Lord’s Service” 
for the study of the Holy Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. 
Thus minds are enlightened and hearts are inspired to glorify God 
in the Opus Dei, that is so full of the inspired Word of God. More- 
over, instructions are scheduled in Gregorian Chant, polyphony, and 
modern music. 

Unfortunately, however, the preparation and tuning of human 
voices for singing is at times neglected, so that religious become im- 
prisoned vocally by their own bad habits of posture and voice pro- 
duction. This results in shallow, clavicular breathing, inadequate 
to sustain accurate pitches, resonant vowels, legato line, expressive 
dynamics, and long phrases. Shallow breathing places an extra 
load on the larynx so that tone generated at the vocal cords cannot 
phonate sufficiently. Inadequate respiration and phonation will 
close the throat so that vowels cannot be freely resonated. If 
posture is poor, respiration inadequate, phonation insufficient, and 
resonation smothered, then the articulators, especially the lips, 
tongue, and lower jaw, will constrict, and words will become un- 
intelligible. Effective singing is the result of the coordination of 
buoyant posture, deep, diaphragmatic-intercostal breathing, free 
phonation, ringing resonation, and clear articulation. These basic 
physical reactions are all directed and motivated by the mind and 
the emotions. 

Thorough instructions in the basic principles and techniques of 
voice production can lead to the good vocal habits so essential to 
members of choirs. The sooner these vocal habits are inculcated 
the better, because human voices will constantly improve if wisely 
developed, and they will rapidly deteriorate if neglected or abused. 
Periodic check-ups are also necessary so long as religious are active 
members of choirs. Only by careful training can religious develop 
their God-given voices and keep them tuned to praise the Lord in 
beauty for many years. 
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The neglect of basic vocal training can be the cause of unpleasant 
tone quality, gasping for breath, off-pitch singing, unintelligible 
words, and even chronic laryngitis. How difficult it is for minds 
to be in harmony with breathy, raspy, flat voices! It is a fallacy 
to think that nothing can be done to improve or to preserve voices 
that must be used in singing God’s praises. In virtually every case, 
God gave good voices, and through ignorance or neglect singers 
have abused them. If even the material goods of the monastery 
must be handled like the sacred vessels of the altar, surely God- 
given voices should be even more carefully developed and nurtured. 

Experienced teachers can give a great deal of help to all religious 
by explaining basic vocal principles and techniques, and by directing 
the practice of special exercises and vocalizes over a long enough 
period to establish essential habits of posture, breathing, phonation, 
resonation, and diction. All of these dynamic vocal processes are 
essential to the tuning of God’s instrument, but probably the most 
important of all are posture, deep breathing, and clear diction. 
Further comments on these three will clarify their nature and action. 

The first essential habit to acquire for good voice production 
is well-poised, buoyant posture, because the entire body must be 
vitalized. For singing when standing, the following points will be 
helpful: (1) a straight spine; (2) an erect, level head; (3) a comfort- 
ably high chest, full of “‘pax’’; (4) an expansion of the torso; (5) the 
feet slightly apart with one foot a little ahead of the other; (6) the 
balance of the weight slightly forward. For singing when seated, 
these two points will help: (1) both feet flat on the floor; (2) an erect 
spine with the body slightly forward from the back of the chair. 
Correct posture allows the maximum freedom for the coordination 
of the muscles used in tuning God’s instrument. 

Not only will good posture free the body for muscular and mental 
coordination so essential in singing, but the maintaining of buoyant 
posture throughout the entire High Mass and Divine Office provides 
a natural and wholesome means of mortification for the choir mem- 
bers. The genuine physical effort and will power required for main- 
taining good posture will be lightened if singers remember Saint 
Benedict’s emphasis on the strong sense of the presence of God. 
Reverent love of God lightens the Opus Dei! 

The second most important habit to acquire for singing is deep, 
diaphragmatic-intercostal breathing. The habitual breathing of 
the average person, to maintain life and express ordinary speech, 
is simply not adequate to support the sustained phrases, dynamic 
variations, extended range, and resonant tone quality necessary for 
effective singing. The load in respiration must be taken off the 
sensitive muscles of the larynx and placed on the large muscles of 
the torso. Shoulders should not rise when breath is inhaled, nor 
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should the upper chest rise and fall in respiration. Correct habits 
of diaphragmatic-intercostal breathing will cure the vocal malady 
of “‘gaspitis,” and they will also assist in establishing all the other 
vocal processes. Diaphragmatic-intercostal respiration allows for 
the greatest expansion of the lungs. On inhalation the torso ex- 
pands and the diaphragm moves down. Then the air fills the ex- 
panded lungs without being audibly sucked in. As the diaphragm 
moves down, the lower ribs are raised out and upward. When the 
upper chest is quiet, the diaphragm down, and the ribs up and out, 
then the full capacity of the lungs can be used for singing. Effective 
phonation, resonation, and diction are largely dependent on this 
deep, controlled breathing. 

Breath control for singing is the variable pressure flow of the 
breath controlled by the abdominal muscles and not by the muscles 
of the throat. This deep muscular pressure must not be too strong 
or too weak but in exact proportion to the desired dynamics and 
pitches. If the pressure is too strong, the cords will become rigid 
and stop the flow of air; if the pressure is too weak, the vocal cords 
will not approximate and the tone will be breathy. The sound of 
the vowels is the best way to judge the amount of air pressure 
necessary for the most effective phonation and resonation. 

After buoyant posture and deep breathing have become vocal 
habits, with the resultant improvement of phonation and resonation, 
the most essential principle of singing is clear diction. For practical 
purposes, diction includes three processes: (1) enunciation, (2) ar- 
ticulation, (3) pronunciation. Enunciation is the production of 
resonant, pure vowels. Articulation is the development of crisp, 
clear consonants, and pronunciation is the acceptable pronouncing 
of words in any language. All three of these processes of diction 
must be well developed if singers are to communicate any message 
of the liturgy. 

An understanding and practice of the basic principles and vocal 
techniques would improve our choirs. The tone quality would be- 
come rich and resonant. The breathing would be quiet and ade- 
quate to sustain legato singing, long phrases, and expressive dyna- 
mics. Intonations are more likely to be on pitch if the ears and 
the voice have been trained to produce accurate pitches. Diction 
would become intelligible. If these basic vocal processes are united 
with spiritual motivation, musicianship, and rhythm, the result 
will be better voices tuned to give glory to God. 














With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Benet Lake, Wisconsin 


On June 24 Mother M. Agnes Arvin celebrated her Diamond Jubilee. 
The Right Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Benet Lake, Wisconsin, pontificated and the Most Reverend Archbishop 
William Cousins preached the sermon. 

Miss Helen Early received the holy habit on September 16 as Sister 
Mary Gregory. Sister Scholastica Reagan pronounced her triennial vows. 

Four postulants were received into the community the first of September. 


Bristow, Virginia 


Sisters Frances Marie, Marian, Mary David, and Mary Thomas at- 
tended the workshop in Liturgical Music held at St. Vincent’s, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, during the summer. 

Sister Mary Leo received her B.A. from St. Joseph’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Maryland. 

Sister Roberta attended the Mathematics and Science Section of the 
Benedictine Academy at St. Meinrad’s Archabbey during the week of 
August 17, where she gave a brief account at one of the biology sessions 
of the work done for her Master’s thesis. 

Sister Anita was discussion leader for the paper entitled ““The So-Called 
Pagan Influence on the Mystery Plays,” given by Father Timothy Fry, 
O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s, Atchison, at the Language and Literature Sec- 
tion of the American Benedictine Academy held at St. Scholastica College, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Three young women entered the community as postulants last fall. 


Clyde, Missouri 


On July 31, Sister Pascaline Coff and Sister Matthias Igoe received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Sacred Doctrine from St. Mary’s School 
of Sacred Theology, Notre Dame, Indiana. Sisters Rosalita Jones, Dolores 
Dowling, Damien Thompson and Maureen Truland attended the second 
session of the Benedictine Institute of Sacred Theology in St. Joseph, 
Minnesota. 

On September 12 at ceremonies presided over by the Most Rev. John 
P. Cody, six postulants were invested: Sister M. Faith Rodman, Sister M. 
Hope Rodenborn and Sister M. Charity Nordhus made their temporary 
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vows; Sister Laetitia Heinlein, Sister Consuela Novitskey, and Sister 
Sharon Slattery made their perpetual vows. 

When Bishop Cody was in Rome for his ad /imina visit he presented a 
Spiritual Bouquet, prepared by the Sister in our Art Department, to his 
Holiness representing the Masses and good works of the faithful of the 
Diocese of Kansas City-St. Joseph. When the Bishop presented the 
statistics on the number of altar breads made by our Sisters, showing the 
the great increase after the decree of Pius XII relaxing the Communion 
fast, the Pope shook his head from side to side, exclaiming, “Incredible! 
Incredible!” He inquired how many Sisters were employed in this and 
sent them his blessing, urging them to continue their work. 

On October 27 Sister M. Helena Heil, a Golden Jubilarian, passed to 
her eternal reward. 

A new booklet, The Seven Capital Sins, was issued and the former My 
Daily Companion at Mass re-edited to conform to the decree on lay par- 
ticipation in the Mass, as part the apostolate of the press carried on at 
Clyde. During the past year the booklet sales amounted to over 460,000, 
while the leaflet sales have been well over the million mark. The Treasures 
of the Mass is used by Kenrick Seminary in their Correspondence Course 
on Religion; the past few years it has been used by the Knights of Columbus 
as part of their publicity program. 


Cottonwood, Idaho 


The Rev. Method A. Korn, O.S.B., of Mt. Angel Abbey took up his 
duties as chaplain of St. Gertrude’s Convent in August, 1959. He succeeds 
the Rev. Alphonse J. Fuchs, O.S.B., who retired to St. Martin’s Abbey 
because of illness. 

Four native Idahoans pronounced their final vows at St. Gertrude’s 
Chapel, August 12. The Most Rev. James J. Byrne presided at the cere- 
monies. The professed sisters are Sisters Marylene Kernan, M. Jean Le- 
lande, M. Chanelle Schuler, and M. John Morgan. 

A Pontifical Mass was offered on June 15 by the Most Rev. James J. 
Byrne at the opening of the annual clergy retreat. Celebrated in observ- 
ance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Benedictine Sisters in the 
Northwest and of the fiftieth anniversary of their coming to Cottonwood, 
the Mass was attended by the Sisters of St. Benedict and the priests of 
the Diocese of Boise. 

Sister M. Ildephonse Nuxoll, dean of the College of St. Gertrude, gave 


a paper at the American Benedictine Academy held in Duluth, Minnesota, 
August 17-20. She addressed the Education and Psychology Section, 
speaking on the “Benedictines and Programs of Sister Formation.” 
The regular six-week summer session of the College included a course 
in Benedictine Spirituality taught by the Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. 
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Covington, Kentucky 


The triple ceremonies of diamond jubilee, silver jubilee, and reception 
of the habit, in which the following Sisters participated, were held on June 
13. Sister Laura Schollerer, Sister Crescentia Kern, Sister Zita Koch were 
diamond jubilarians. The new novices are Sister De Chantal Rodriguez, 
Sister Carl Schwing, Sister Maria Miguel Whatley, Sister Maria Esperanza 
Velasquez, Sister Zachary Blank, Sister Sean Dillon, Sister Jerome Rabe, 
Sister Maria Goretti Frisch, Sister Mary Benet Phillips, Sister Robert Huhn. 

After fifty-five years in the community, the greater part of which time 
she spent in the classroom, Sister Mary De Sales Fox was called to her 
eternal reward on June 27. 

The annual Institute for Benedictine Schools was held at Villa Madon- 
na Academy, August 14. The theme for this year’s conference was “Im- 
plementing Better Teaching.” 

At the end of their summer studies, Sister Mary Sylvester received the 
degree of Master of Education from Xavier University, Cincinnati, and 
Sister Mary Evangeline, a Bachelor of Arts in Medical Record Science, 
from College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Perpetual and triennial vows were pronounced by the following Sis- 
ters on August 24: perpetual vows — Sister Stanislaus Hergott, Sister 
Josepha Dressman, Sister Mariana Kirk; triennial vows— Sister Ann Paul 
Bradbury, Sister Faith Streck, Sister Sandra Schroeder, Sister Mariellen 
Brockman, Sister Mary Jane Wenstrup, Sister De Paul Fraenzel, Sister 
Noel Kiely, Sister Jonathan Arlinghaus, Sister Terrence Brink, Sister 
Kent Cahill. 

September found Sister Victoria resuming her studies for a doctorate 
at Saint Louis University and Sister Michelle for a master’s degree, at 
Laval University, Quebec. Sister Esther Marie began her studies in nurs- 
ing at St. Cloud Hospital, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

The Benedictine Sisters of Covington, on September 8, assumed charge 
of the Estill County Hospital, Irvine, Kentucky, with Sister Callista as 
administrator. The hospital was blessed by the Right Rev. Msgr. Charles 
Towell and dedicated to the Sacred Heart. 

The Sisters of the Santa Fe Hospital, La Junta, Colorado, have recent- 
ly acquired a nine-room residence, which they have converted into a home 
for the Sisters, thereby enlarging the bed-capacity of the hospital. 

Altar and Home, October 1959, carries a contribution, “Come, Lord 
Jesus,” from the pen of Sister Petra Quinlan, Villa Madonna Academy; 
and an article, “The Library and the Audio-Visual Center,” written by 
Sister Lillian Goeke, of Villa Madonna College Library, appeared in the 
November issue of The Catholic Library World. 

The week of November 22-29 marked the formal closing of the Centen- 
nial celebration of the Benedictine Sisters of Covington. A centennial 
pageant, “His Holy Hill,” written by a group of Sisters of the community, 
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was presented at Villa Madonna Academy to capacity audiences, on 
November 22, 23, 24, and 28. 

A solemn Requiem Mass for the deceased Sisters of the community 
was offered on Friday, November 27, in the chapel of Saint Walburg Con- 
vent and was followed by visitation of the cemetery on the convent grounds 
and of the Mother of God cemetery, in Covington, where the Sisters had 
a lot before acquiring the convent cemetery. In the afternoon the Sisters 
attended a lecture at Holy Cross Church, given by the Rev. Vincent 
McCorry, S.J., and arranged by the pastor, the Very Rev. Thomas Finn. 

The final event of the Centennial Year was a Pontifical High Mass at 
the Cathedral Basilica of the Assumption, Covington, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 29, for the Sisters and their friends. Celebrant of the Mass was the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Herbert F. Hillenmeyer, Administrator of the Diocese 
since the death of the Most Rev. William T. Mulloy. After the Mass, 
a dinner for the clergy of the diocese was served at Villa Madonna Academy. 


Crookston, Minnesota 


On July 2, seven Novices were clothed with the habit of St. Benedict, 
five of whom were from the Diocese of Crookston. On July 11, two Sisters 
made their triennial vows and six Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows. 

Sister Grace Provencher passed to her eternal reward on August 15, 
at the age of forty-six and in the twenty-sixth year as a member of the 
Benedictine family. She had been a teacher of music. 

During the past summer, Sister Jolenta graduated from the Sacred 
Heart School of Nursing at Yankton, South Dakota. Sister Mary David 
and Sister Francella graduated from the St. Cloud School of Nursing at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Corbett College, our Junior College, now in its third year, received a 
certificate of affiliation for a three-year period from the Catholic University 
of America. 

Four of our Sisters received their degrees during the past summer. 
Sisters Lioba and Madeleine were graduated from the College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota; Sister Bernadine from Viterbo College, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin; and Sister M. Benedict from the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

On November 27, the Sisters of Mount St. Benedict under the guidance 
of Mother Mary John sponsored the first Sister Formation Day. Sister 
Emmanuel, dean of the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, and a 
member of the National Committee on Sister Formation, was the speaker. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph whose motherhouse is also in Crookston were the 
guests of the community. Two hundred forty-seven registered. Also 
present was the Most Rev. Bishop Francis J. Schenk, three monsignori, 
and twelve priests of the diocese. 

The Spanish Education program in the Diocese of Crookston again 
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conducted two boarding schools for the children of the Latin-Americans 
in this area. Twenty-one Sisters from Mount St. Benedict devoted the 
summer to this work. 

Visitation of the Mount St. Benedict Priory was held toward the end 
of September by Mother M. Clarissa, Mother President of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Gertrude the Great, and by the First Visitator, Mother M. 
Augustine of Cottonwood, Idaho. 

Open House was held at St. Mary’s Hospital on September 20, for all 
Sisters of the surrounding area, the occasion being the completion of a new 
addition to the hospital and a complete renovation of the former hospital. 


Cullman, Alabama 


Rev. Mother Mary Susan Sevier participated in a Mental Health Insti- 
tute at the College of Saint Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, last August. 
Following this, she took part, as secretary-treasurer of the Southern Region, 
in a meeting of the National Executive Committee of Conference of Major 
Superiors of Religious Women of the United States, at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 

A memorable day at Sacred Heart Convent was August 12. Mother 
Mary Susan celebrated her silver jubilee with three other Sisters, while 
Sister M. Perpetua Tape cemmemorated her diamond jubilee. 

Officers of the Southern Region Conference of Major Superiors of 
Religious Women met at Sacred Heart Convent, November 5, to plan a 
regional meeting in Houston, Texas, January 24, 1960. At this preliminary 
gathering, with Mother Mary Susan, regional secretary-treasurer, as hostess, 
her co-workers were Rev. Mother Luke, S.L., Mother General of the Sis- 
ters of Loretto, regional chairman; and Rev. Mother Hilary, M.S.C., pro- 
vincial of the Marianites of the Holy Cross, regional vice-chairman. 

Seven Sisters of the community were principals in a ceremony for the 
Consecration of Virgins, at a Solemn High Mass in the convent chapel, 
June 11. 

At a Solemn High Mass in Sacred Heart Chapel, August 10, Miss Alma- 
retta Ramsey received the Benedictine habit as Sister Mary Gregory. 
Triennial vows were then taken by Sister Kathleen Gallas and Sister Ele- 
anor Harrison, and perpetual vows by Sister Mary Raymond Sachse. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


On the feast of the Assumption, Sisters Ebba and Baptiste observed 
their diamond jubilees. Golden jubilees were celebrated by Sisters Ermen- 
ilda, Blase, Callista, Salome, Eustelle, Gerard, Sabina, and Sebastian. 

The Language and Literature Section and the Education and Psychol- 
ogy Section of the American Benedictine Academy met at St. Scholastica 
Priory from August 17-20. Sister Digna Birmingham presented a paper 
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at the Education and Psychology section meeting on psychology and 
religion. 

At the Philosophy Section meeting of the American Benedictine Acade- 
my at Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colorado, Sister Mary William pre- 
sented a paper entitled, “The Concept of Intersubjectivity in Gabriel 
Marcel.” 

Sister Petra Lenta has received a grant of $1500 from the Minnesota 
Division of the American Cancer Society to carry on research at the Ches- 
ter Beatty Research Institute, Royal Cancer Hospital, London, during 
this school year. 

Three Sisters have staffed the new parochial school at Crosby, Min- 
nesota, which opened in September. 

Sister Bonaventure Kinney, former community treasurer and sacristan 
for many years, died after a lengthy illness on October 27. Sister Baptiste 
Duquette, teacher and principal in the elementary schools, died at St. 
Mary’s Hospital on November 6. 

The Rev. Charles J. Corcoran, C.S.C., of Holy Cross Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D.C., conducted a workshop on maturity at the Priory on Novem- 
ber 27 and 28. 

The chemistry department of the college received a $2,500 grant from 
the Smith-Kline and French Foundation to purchase new laboratory 
equipment. 

Fifteen Sisters participated in a Consecration of Virgins ceremony pre- 
sided over by Abbot Baldwin Dworschak on December 27 in Our Lady 
Queen of Peace Chapel. 

Sister Digna Birmingham, head of the college psychology department, 
has been elected a Fellow in the American Psychological Association. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Mother Ethel was appointed Visitator for St. Benedict Priory together 
with three others — prioresses of the member priories of St. Benedict 
Congregation. The Visitation was conducted during the week of Novem- 
ber 15. 

Sister Valerian, biology instructor at Regis High School, was selected 
by the American Institute of Biological Science to act as reviewer for study 
guides, teachers manuals, and the filmstrips and scripts which that or- 
ganization is preparing for a new course in biology. Sister was one of 
eighty teachers in the country chosen to assist in this analysis. 

Sister Denis was elected secretary of the Catholic Business Education 
Association in the Midwest, an area including eleven states. She attended 
the annual meeting in Chicago on November 28, when she was in charge of 
registration. 

Sister Alice Rita sponsored an Art Display at the city public library. 
It consisted of the works of 25 contemporary Catholic artists, among them 
Benedictines from the monasteries and convents in the area. 
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Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Three consecutive days of conferences were held in August, the first 
for superiors, the second for the professed, and the third for the junior 
professed. The Rev. Vincent Reilly, O.P., conducted the sessions each day, 
including a question-box period. 

A house adjoining the academy grounds has been purchased as a house 
of study for the Sisters in temporary vows now at home. Called St. Bene- 
dict’s Scholasticate, the building furnishes sleeping and study quarters 
for ten Sisters with Sister Veronica as mistress. Open House for the com- 
munity was held October 17. 

Having attended the institute on the use of tape in classroom teaching 
held in Atchison last summer, Sister Leona, as president of the New Jersey 
Catholic Round Table of Science, presided at a day of demonstrations and 
lectures on this topic in Atlantic City, November 11. 

Death came to three members of the community, two of them golden 
jubilarians, since August. Sister Stanislaus Spilker, a professed member of 
the community for sixty-nine years, passed to her reward at the mother- 
house, August 25. Sister had lived longer in the community than any 
other Sister in its history. 

On October 26 Sister Marcella Gross died at the Benedictine Hospital 
in Kingston, New York, where she had been a patient for six years. She 
had celebrated her golden jubilee on September 8. 

Sister Hildegarde Bernauer died on October 30 after an illness of three 
months. She had been a member of the community for forty-seven years. 


Erie, Pennsyloania 


Sisters who studied under national grants during the 1959 Summer 
School term include: Sister M. Joseph Curran, a United States Grant under 
the Fulbright plan to study Spanish Literature at the University of Car- 
tega and the University of the Andes in Bogota in conjunction with the 
Caro and Cuervo Institute; Sister Mary Regina Flanagan, a National 
Science Foundation Grant to.study chemistry at Xavier University, Ohio; 
Sister Marie Celine Bucholz, a National Science Foundation Grant to 
study mathematics at Notre Dame University. 

Sister Marie Claire Brandt was chosen as a member of the Piano Hand- 
book Committee of the National Catholic Music Educators Research Con- 
ference held at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, White Plains, 
New York, August 11 to 18. 

The National Newsletter of the English department of Notre Dame 
University will be edited during the current season by Sister Mary Jude 
Sarafinski, principal of St. Benedict Academy, Erie. 

Glinodo, the community’s summer camp for girls, underwent extensive 
enlargement and repair in anticipation of the 1960 camping season. A 
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swimming pool, 40’ x 60’ was sunk in order to compensate for the receding 
shoreline and polluted waters of Lake Erie. A recreation hall was added 
to the six-building plant to meet the needs of the annual rise in registrations. 

A summer home, Mount Saint Benedict, was opened on grounds ad- 
jacent to camp property in order to provide rest and recreational outlets 
for the Sisters throughout the vacation months. 

St. Benedict Academy faculty and students sponsored the first Pastor’s 
Day program in the history of the Academy. Designed to acquaint priests 
of the area with the educational philosophy and intentions of the school 
as it affects both the parish and the community, a choric drama, “To Us 
a Light,” emphasized the role of the priest-teacher in the lives of today’s 
youth. 

With a view to extending the special education opportunities offered in 
schools now conducted by Benedictines of the Erie community, Sisters 
Mary Margaret Kraus and Maria Dobrozynski began courses at St. 
Colette’s School for Retarded Children, Boston, Massachusetts, an affiliate 

of Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee. 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Convent of the Immaculate Conception was host for all the Sisters 
who came to St. Meinrad to participate in the Science and Mathematics 
sections of the American Benedictine Academy. Sister M. Frederica 
(Education) and Sister M. Raphael (Languages) spent the same week with 
the Duluth Benedictines attending the A.B.A. meeting there. 

Sister Assunta Highbaugh is continuing her studies at the Catholic 
University. Sister Catherine Beach is serving her internship in St. Louis 
toward a Master of Science degree in dietetics. Sister Victoria Pohl and 
Sister Raphael Joseph are attending Notre Dame University on National 
Science Foundation grants. 

Sisters Thomas, Innocentia, and Priscilla worked with Dr. Earl John- 
son’s committee on “Changing Curricula in Teacher Education Programs” 
during the Indiana Teacher Education Workshop held at Turkey Run 
State Park in November. 

Mother Clarissa and Sister Julia, novice mistress, accompanied our 
twenty-one postulants to Evansville, November 2, where Mother Clarissa 
gave a lecture on “Convent Life” for the NCCW meeting in St. Benedict 
Hall. The postulants participated in the discussions after the lecture. 

From Evansville Mother Clarissa flew to Twin Falls, Idaho, to continue 
and to complete her Visitation tour, the two remaining groups being those 
of St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, and Holy Angels Convent, 
Mt. Angel, Oregon. 

Representing our convent at the dedication of the Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Washington, D.C. were Sister Hilda and Sister 
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Salesia Godecker, both of whom were among the earliest Sister graduates 
of the Catholic University. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


St. Scholastica’s in Fort Smith was host to a group of Benedictine 
mistresses of postulants, novices, and juniors from August 15 to 23. The 
workshop for which they were assembled opened on the feast of the As- 
sumption with a High Mass offered by the Very Rev. Maur Burbach, 
moderator of the institute. A short meeting was held following the open- 
ing Mass, at which time Mother Benita of Fort Smith welcomed the dele- 
gates, and Father Maur gave a general outline of the plans for the week’s 
work. The visitors had an excursion to New Subiaco Abbey that after- 
noon, to tour the recently completed Abbey church, and to have supper 
as guests of the Right Rev. Michael Lensing, Abbot of Subiaco. 

The mistresses devoted their efforts to a study of the Holy Rule of St. 
Benedict under different aspects and with varying applications in our time. 
Three Benedictine monks guided their studies. The Very Rev. Maur 
Burbach of Conception Abbey gave a daily lecture on “The Holy Rule and 
the Mystical Body.” The Rev. Ignatius Hunt of New Westminster Abbey, 
British Columbia, used ““The Holy Rule and Scripture” as the theme for 
his conferences; the Very Rev. Wilfrid Tunink, prior of St. Pius X Monas- 
tery, Pevely, Missouri, had as his subject ““The Holy Rule and Psyhology.” 
The forty-eight mistresses participating in the workshop represented 
thirty convents throughout the United States and Mexico. This was the 
fifth biennial workshop for Benedictine novice mistresses since the series 
was begun in 1951 at Atchison, Kansas. 

In October the Benedictine Convent in Fort Smith was again host to a 
group of fellow Benedictines when the prioresses gathered there for retreat. 
The Right Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel conducted the retreat, Octo- 
ber 15-18. 

The next day the prioresses assembled for a meeting to discuss problems 
common to communities of Benedictines Sisters in our times. The matter 
of establishing juniorates in line with the present trend in the Sister 
Formation Movement was one of the principal topics for discussion. A 
report was given on the Benedictine Institute of Sacred Theology inaugur- 
ated at the Convent of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, in 1958 as a 
result of the superiors’ meeting in Ferdinand in 1957. 

At the close of the meeting the prioresses also made a tour to Subiaco 
Abbey, 40 miles from Fort Smith, and were guests of the monks for supper. 
Forty-two prioresses made the retreat and took part in the deliberations. 

The community has undertaken to staff a new elementary school at 
Geyer Springs, Arkansas, a rapidly growing suburb of Little Rock, and the 
Sisters began teaching the first six grades there last September. 
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Glendora, California 


Dom Gregory Murray of Downside Abbey, England, was a guest at 
the Priory during his tour and lectures on the Gelineau Psalms in the Los 
Angeles area. 

Master’s degrees in Education were granted to Sister Serena Stein by 
Loyola University, and to Sister Mary Hope Couhig by San Francisco 
College for Women in June. 

Sister Benedicta and Sister Serena attended the Twentieth Liturgical 
Week Conference at Notre Dame in August. 

The Rev. Bernardine Shine, subprior of St. Charles Priory, Oceanside, 
conducted the two retreats for the Sisters at St. Lucy’s in August. 

Mother M. Augusta participated in the Mental Health Workshop held 
for major Superiors at the San Francisco University in June. 

Sister Celine was appointed chairman of the piano department of the 
Archdiocesan division of the NCMEA in Los Angeles. 

St. John’s School, Baldwin Park, has set up the first tape-teaching 
elementary classroom in the Los Angeles Archdiocese. Classes in this 
first-grade classroom, equipped with sixty earphones, are conducted by 
Sister Fatima according to the “Thinking Curriculum” sponsored by the 
Tape Institute of Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison. 

Revered Mother Alfred and Mother Laura made their first official visit 
to St. Lucy’s Priory in November when they held visitation at the mother- 
house and at the missions. The Priory is a member of the Congregation 
of St. Scholastica. 

On November 30, Sister Mary Angela conducted her first tape-recorded 
class, a lesson in Religion, in the newly equipped electronic eighth-grade 
classroom at St. Rose of Lima School in Chula Vista. The upper grades 
will alternate classes in the various subjects provided by the Tape Institute 
until more rooms can be equipped. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 


Benedictine Sisters of Jonesboro, Arkansas, opened a new mission this 
fall at Erath, Louisiana, where two Sisters are teaching and supervising 
catechetical classes for 560 colored and white children. 

Mother Philippa sponsored a three-day Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine Institute in August for the Benedictine Sisters of Holy Angels 
Convent in Jonesboro. 

Jonesboro Benedictine Sisters opened a new 25-bed hospital in Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, in August. Mother Philippa has appointed Sister M. 
Stanislaus as administrator of the new St. Joseph Hospital. 

Four Benedictine Sisters of Jonesboro were awarded scholarships: Sister 
M. Michael, a full year mathematics scholarship at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; Sister Gerarda, a summer-session mathematics scho- 
larship at Notre Dame University; Sister Mary Eymard, a summer study 
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grant in journalism at Marquette University College of Journalism, Mil- 
waukee; Sister M. Julia, a summer scholarship in physics at Spring Hill 
College in Alabama. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


On the feast of Christ the King, Eucharistic emblems of fidelity were 
presented by the Right Rev. Msgr. Schumacher, V.G., to 387 women, 
Sentinels of the Blessed Sacrament, who had kept a monthly Holy Hour 
in the Chapel for periods of fifteen, ten, seven, five, and three years. Fifty- 
one received the 15-year award. 

On October 25, 1,000 members of the C.Y.O. of Kansas City held their 
monthly Holy Hour in the Adoration Chapel. ; 

Our convent supplied the altar breads for the National Catholic Youth 
Convention held in Kansas City, November 12-15. 21,000 small breads 
and 750 large were packaged in sealed plastic bags for distribution to 
the clergy. Many groups of delegates visited the chapel with their moder- 
ators. On November 15, His Eminence Cardinal Cushing, with Arch- 
bishop Binz and Bishop Cody, visited the Sisters. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


On September 6 a postulant from Boise, Idaho, entered the novitiate. 

Sister Mary Joseph, of St. Benedict’s Convent, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
spent several days in Mexico on her return from Colombia, South America. 
America. 

Miss Margarita Rivere received the holy habit from the hands of the 
Most Rev. Miguel Dario Miranda, Archbishop of Mexico, on September 
12, taking the name of Sister Mary Lucy. 

On October 27 the new addition to the south wing of the convent was 
completed and occupied for the first time. 

The Primary Department of Colegio Guadalupe retained for the fourth 
consecutive time the Traveling Spelling Trophy in the annual Spelling 
Contest sponsored by the Bi-lingual Schools of Mexico City. 

During the month of October, the Right Rev. Andres Azcarate, O.S.B., 
Abbot from Buenos Aires, Argentina, briefly visited the St. Benedict’s 
Convent. 

The annual retreat conducted by the Rev. Anselm Walker, O.S.B., of 
Benet Lake, Wisconsin, was held from December 2-8. 


Minot, North Dakota 


Sister Gertrude passed to her eternal reward on June 10 at the age of 72. 
Sister taught in the elementary grades and for twenty-five years she work- 
ed among the Indians on the Fort Berthold reservation. 

On July 14, at a solemn High Mass celebrated in the presence of the 
Most Rev. Hilary B. Hacker, three postulants received the habit and Sister 
Pauline and Sister Carol made perpetual vows. 
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Sister Benedict was awarded the Pi Lambda Theta honor at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, where she was doing graduate work during the 
summer. 

At the end of the summer session Sister Brigid obtained the Master 
of Education degree from St. Thomas College, and Sister Catherine was 
graduated as a registered nurse from St. Alexius Hospital, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 

The Rev. Adrian Mundt, O.S.B., chaplain, presented a two-week course 
on the Psalms for the Sisters during the summer session. The Rev. Mark 
Schneider, O.S.B., from St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, con- 
ducted the two Sisters’ retreats. 

Sister Monica and Sister Anita represented North Dakota at the Na- 
tional Nursing Home Convention at Chicago in October. Sister Anita 
served as chairman of the nominating committee of one of the districts. 


Mt. Angel, Oregon 


Mother Mary Gemma, prioress, attended a series of late-summer meet- 
ings: a ten-day workshop for Major Superiors on Mental Health, sponsored 
by the College of St. Catherine at St. Paul, Minnesota; the executive meet- 
ing of the Major Superiors at River Forest, Illinois; and the Sister Forma- 
tion Leadership Conference at River Forest. 

Increased enrollment at Mt. Angel College, now co-educational, has 
made it necessary to plan additional buildings. The Federal Housing 
Administration has approved the loan of $660,000 for the school’s expansion 
program. The two-project plan includes a student union building and a 
two-story women’s residence hall. 

Participating in the Community Workshop TV program series, Mt. 
Angel College was featured in late October. Sister Mary Jean, dean of 
women, explained the offerings of the school, the activities, and the build- 
ing expansion program. Lay professors, a student teacher, and his class 
also participated. 

“Why Not Return to Teaching Again?”, an article written by Sister 
Imelda Koessler, appeared in the September issue of the Christian Family. 
Sister Imelda is education and psychology instructor at the college. 

Four Benedictine Sisters passed to eternity within the last few months: 
Sister Protasia, Sister Dominica, Sister Antonia, and Sister Anna Marie. 
Sister Protasia was the last surviving pioneer of the founding group. 


Mundelein, Illinois 


In September, work was begun on a new addition which will include 
some much-needed space for the ever-expanding altar bread work. 

The schola was requested to make a tape recording of Mass XV and 
Credo III for the use of a nearby parish who are attempting to learn a 
Missa Cantata in Gregorian in conformity with the decree on lay par- 
ticipation. 
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The well-known Benedictine spiritual writer, Dom Hubert Van Zeller, 
visited the convent in late September, while giving a series of conferences 
to groups of religious in Chicago. 

On the Feast of Christ the King, Eucharistic fidelity emblems were 
presented to the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus who had served one 
or two years in the Third Sunday processions of reparation. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


The community benefited by a month’s series of conferences given by 
the Rev. Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B. of Conception Abbey. The subject was 
Genesis. 

The Rev. Marian Sitzman, O.S.B., who had been chaplain here the 
past three years, was appointed pastor of the Abbey Basilica at Conception. 
His post here at Norfolk was filled by the Rev. Isidore Diebold, O.S.B., 
former pastor at Maryville, Missouri. 

Retreat for the Sisters was held August 9 to 15, conducted by the Rev. 
Joseph Peters, O.S.B., of Mount Michael Monastery, Elkhorn, Nebraska. 

The construction of the new addition to our present chapel at Im- 
maculata Convent was completed in time for the opening of the new 
school term the beginning of September. The new chapel addition will 
accommodate 120 pupils. 

October 12 was profession day for Sisters Mary Placid, Mary Xavier, 
and Rita, who pronounced their perpetual vows; for Sisters Catherine and 
Joan, who made first profession of vows. Miss Carol Backes of Humphrey, 
Nebraska, was invested in the Benedictine habit and received the name 
of Sister Monica. The Most Rev. Gerald Bergan, Archbishop of Omaha, 
officiated at the three-fold ceremony. 

Following profession, Sister Mary Xavier went to join Sister Mary 
Michael, who is attending Duchesne College at Omaha, Nebraska. 


Olympia, Washington 


The annual community retreat was conducted by Rev. Malachy Sul- 
livan, O.S.B., from Atchison, Kansas, June 8-13. 

The Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Archbishop of Seattle, presided 
at the reception ceremony of two novices and the final profession ceremony 
of Sister Rita, on June 20. 

July 13 was a memorable day for St. Placid Priory as work began on 
the road on the new property at the future St. Placid’s, near St. Martin’s 
Abbey, Olympia, Washington. 

During the past summer, one Sister received her M.A. in English from 
Gonzaga; another received her Master’s in Education from Seattle Uni- 
versity. Four Sisters completed their fifth-year Washington State require- 
ments at Holy Names College, Spokane. One Sister received her B.A. 
from Seattle University. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. Martin Burns, O.S.B., 
Prior of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, New Jersey. The retreat was follow- 
ed by six weeks of summer extension college classes conducted for forty 
Sisters by two priests from St. Vincent’s Archabbey. The Very Rev. 
Oliver Grosselin, O.S.B., was instructor in Ethics and the Rev. Egbert 
Donovan, O.S.B., was instructor in Philosophy of Education. Twenty- 
five Sisters attended classes on the campus of Duquesne University and 


Mt. Mercy College. 


Sister Carolyn and Sister Terese Clare are the recipients of a three- 
summer scholarship from the National Science Foundation and will pur- 
sue their graduate studies in chemistry and physics respectively at Notre 
Dame University, which they have been attending. Sister Regina attend- 
ed the University of Illinois, studying the new mathematics, during the 
summer months; Sister Rosemary majored in art for her graduate studies 
at Notre Dame; Sister Michelle took special classes in language at George- 
town University. During the current year, Sister Regina and Sister Fabian 
are attending a Mathematics Institute conducted at Mt. Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, on a scholarship awarded by the National Mathematics and 
Science Association. Sister Lucy holds the same type of scholarship in 
biology at Mt. Mercy. 

An Institute for Religious was conducted during the week of August 
17 to 21 at Duquesne University, the fifth annual Institute on Community 
Practices and Problems. It was conducted by the Rev. Elio Gambari on 
the theme of the religious superior. All local superiors of the convent at- 
tended these sessions which were conducted from nine to three daily. 

Articles entitled, “Success in Schoolwork” and “Delinquency Begins 
in the Home,” written by Sister Bernarda, appeared in the July and 
October issues of Marriage. 


Ridgely, Maryland 


The Benedictine School for Exceptional Children, which replaces St. 
Gertrude’s Academy, opened in September. In order to help defray the 
cost of new equipment, the people of the Diocese of Wilmington cooper- 
ated in a benefit bazaar for the Sisters. The event, the first of its kind 
undertaken by this community, was a social and financial success. 

Sister Angela Cutrona, Sister M. Aloysius Robino, Sister Theresa Gam- 
gort, Sister Mary Ellen Hussey, Sister Hubert Marie Cassidy, and Sister 
Daria Zoli pronounced their final vows on January 2. Miss Emily Sousa 
received the habit on the same day. The Most Rev. Michael Hyle, Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Wilmington, officiated. 
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Saint Joseph, Minnesota 


The College of St. Benedict was represented at three of the sectional 
meetings of the American Benedictine Academy held throughout the 
country from August 17 to August 20. Sister Joanne traveled to St. 
Meinrad’s Archabbey in Indiana for a meeting of the Science and Mathe- 
matics section and participated in a discussion of the college mathematics 
curriculum. Sister Margretta and Sister Linnea attended the Language 
and Literature section meeting held in Duluth. Sister Margretta read a 
paper on Gergengruen, the modern German Catholic author, and Sister 
Linnea presented a paper comparing Gergengruen’s 4 Matter of Con- 
science and T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. Sister Incarnata delivered a 
paper written by Sister Enid on “Christopher Dawson’s Place Among 
Metahistorians” to the Philosophy section which met in Canon City, 
Colorado. 

A National Science Foundation-sponsored In-Service Mathematics and 
Physical Sciences Institute for public and private junior and senior high- 
school teachers is being held this year at the College of St. Benedict. The 
program is offered without charge to the participants. It is possible to 
earn a total of six semester hours of credit during the academic year by 
attending these Saturday classes. 

A two-day institute on the St. Xavier plan of education was held 
August 26-27 at the College of St. Benedict. Sister M. Josetta, R.S.M., 
executive vice president, and Sister M. Silveria, R.S.M., dean, both of 
St. Xavier’s College for Women in Chicago, conducted the institute, which 
was attended by Benedictine nuns teaching at all three levels. 

The National Science Foundation has awarded Sister Alard a grant to 
work on a master’s degree in mathematics at Boston College Graduate 
School. Also studying at Boston is Sister Mary David, who is beginning 
two years of continuous study toward a Ph.D. in philosophy of education. 
Sisters Simon and Annora are at St. Louis University, Sister Simon in 
English and Sister Annora in hospital administration. Sister Clement is 
doing doctoral work in music education at Indiana University, while Sister 
Nathan is working toward a master’s degree in music at the same insti- 
tution. Sister Etienne, who studied on a Fulbright at the University of 
Dijon last year, is continuing her study of French language and literature 
at the Sorbonne. 

On the feast of the Sacred Heart, Father Jerome, O.S.B., blessed the 
newly-completed five-story novitiate addition and the statue of the Sacred 
Heart near the front entrance of the convent building. 

During the summer twenty novices received the habit of St. Benedict; 
one novice was invested in the newly-established novitiate in Shimizusawa, 
Hokkaido, Japan. Thirty-seven Sisters pronounced triennial vows and 
eighteen made perpetual vows on July 11. Diamond jubilarians included 
Sisters Julita, Justa, Remigia; and golden jubilarians, Sisters Zenobia, 
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Verona,-Angela, Simona, Arsenia, Severa, Rosetta, Sylvina, Valencia, and 
Irma. care. oa 

On August 9, the Most Rev. Peter W. Bartholome presented.a mission 
cross to each of the following Sisters at a ceremony at St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
St. Cloud: Sisters Hilaire, Dorothy, Brendan, Milagros, and Justina, destin- 
ed for Puerto Rico; Sisters Olivia and Alisa, who will go to Japan; and 
Sisters Telan and Cleone. Sister Cleone left for Formosa December 8 and 
Sister Telan will follow later. At the same time two lay students from the 
College of St. Benedict received a mission cross for work in the Bahamas. 

On August 15 Sister Mary Patrick was appointed community treasurer 
and Sister Mechtilde, community procurator. 

Sister Benedice, novice mistress in Shimizusawa, Hokkaida, Japan, re- 
turned to St. Benedict’s in September after an absence of five years. Dur- 
ing the few months that she will remain at home, she is giving talks to 
various clubs and organizations on the work of the Benedictines in Japan. 

Mother Richarda met with the superiors of the dependent houses on 
August 24 and 25 for the second annual in-service workshop at St. Bene- 
dict’s. 

Mother of Mercy Nursing Home in Albany, Minnesota, which will be 
staffed by the Sisters of St. Benedict, was dedicated July 26, by Bishop 
Bartholome. The October 25 issue of L’Osservator della Dominica, the 
Sunday magazine supplement of L’Osservatore Romano, newspaper of 
Vatican City, carried an article in which the Diocese of St. Cloud was 
singled out as one area in the Catholic world that has done much in the 
care of the aged. The article is accompanied by a five-column photo of 
the new Mother of Mercy Nursing Home. In addition to the new home 
in Albany, the Benedictines staff four other homes for the aged. - 

Increased enrollment at the College of St. Benedict necessitated the 
addition of nine persons to the faculty. Among the new faculty members 
are: Sister Emmanuel, who was granted her Ph.D. in modern European 
history by Catholic University last summer; Sister Mercedes, who is a 
candidate for a Ph.D. in clinical and experimental psychology from Ford- 
ham; Sister Berchmans, who has a Ph.D. in religion from the School of 
Sacred Theology at Notre Dame University; Sister Aaron, who has done 
graduate work in economics at Marquette; and Sister Stephanie, who served 
her dietetics internship at St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, Minnesota. 

The College of St. Benedict presented ten half-hour programs on 
KTCA-TV, the educational television station in Minnesota, this fall. 
Sister Columban O’Connell presented a series of eight programs on Farce- 
Comedy and a half-hour show on “So Let Your Light Shine,” the annual 
pageant at CSB, written by Sister Mariella, that depicts in choral reading, 
song, and interpretative dance the fourteen centuries of Benedictine 
history. 

“Concepts in Crisis” is the theme this year of the Hill Foundation- 
sponsored Tri-College Program that involves the College of St. Benedict, 
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St. John’s University, and St. Cloud State College. The areas considered 
are: man, law, community, and progress. In the Tri-College program 
faculty members and students of each of the institutions present papers 
on phases of the four areas being considered. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


August 15 was a day of jubilee at the Priory with Sister Levina Schmitt 
commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of her religious profession and 
Sister Romana Heller and Sister Laurine Kippels commemorating the fifti- 
eth anniversary of their first profession. 

Sister Paula Hagen, a senior at the Co!lege of St. Catherine, was award- 
ed a $900 grant by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare at 
Washington, D.C., to continue her studies in occupational therapy. 

The new hospital and home for the aged, to be staffed by the priory 
at Winsted, Minnesota, St. Mary’s Hospital and Home, was opened on 
January 1, with the hospital wing being opened February 1. The build- 
ing, erected at the cost of a million dollars, consists of a hospital wing with 
a 26-bed capacity, and a wing built to accommodate the aged, with a 45-50 
bed capacity. The Sisters who will staff the institution took up residence 
in the convent wing on December 7. 


San Diego, California 


The San Diego St. Pius X Chapter now has 38 Oblate members. The 
Rev. Bernardine Shine, O.S.B., their director, conducted a Day of Recol- 
lection for them on Nov. 22. Father Bernardine was also Retreat Master 
for the community retreat in August. 

Twenty-one groups now keep Holy Hours in the small Sanctuary of 
the convent and in the past six months a total of over 12,000 Holy Hours 
kept by lay adorers has been registered. 

Sister M. Paschalia, who attended the Mothers’ Retreat at Fort Smith 
in October, was appointed Prioress of the community on Nov. 21. 


Tinley Park, Illinois 


On November 27, Mother Teresita Shroba was re-elected as Prioress 
of Our Lady of Sorrows Priory. The Right Rev. Monsignor Raymond 
Zock, delegate, presided at the election. 

Sister M. Vincencia Kojis, observed her fiftieth anniversary of pro- 
fession August 22. On the same day, Sister Margaret Mary Francovic 
and Sister Mary Ann Omastiak pronounced their first vows. 

Following the prescribed course of three summers, the following Sisters 
received their Certificate in Theology on July 31, from His Eminence, 
Cardinal Meyer: Sister Ida Pisut, Sister Geraldine Gajniak, Sister Valeria 
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Dzolek, and Sister Ethel Kadlub. The Theological Institute is held at 
Saint Xavier College in Chicago. 

Mother Teresita and Sister Walburg, subprioress, participated in the 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Saint Andrew Benedictine Abbey in Cleveland, Ohio. Our chaplain, the 
Rev. Sylvester Prisc, O.S.B., is a monk from St. Andrew’s Abbey. 


Tucson, Arizona 


The Women’s Sodality at the Davis-Monthan Air Base in Tucson, 
organized as a “Spiritual Development Group,” spent a Day of Recollec- 
tion at the convent, under the direction of the Rev. Albert Albel. 

On July 10, seven were invested as lay-oblates of St. Benedict. 

Christ the King Chapter of Benedictine Oblates and the Sentinels of 
the Blessed Sacrament spent a Day of Recollection at the Sanctuary on 
November 8 under the direction of Rev. Bernardine Shine, O.S.B. One 
hundred and fifty were present. 

Work has commenced on the unfinished wing of the convent which is 
to be used for a new infirmary. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


At the ceremony of profession held in the Marian Chapel, Sister As- 
sumpta Betzen of St. Marks, Kansas, Sister Veronica Sokolosky of Yukon, 
Oklahoma, and Sister Mary Philip DeFrange of Krebs, Oklahoma, pro- 
nounced their perpetual vows. The Right Rev. Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., 
archabbot and chaplain to St. Joseph’s Convent, celebrated the Mass and 
was assisted by the Most Rev. Charles Buswell, Bishop of Pueblo, Colorado. 
Seven postulants were admitted to the novitiate on September 8. 

A series of workshops under the direction of the Sisters were held during 
the summer session at Benedictine Heights College. Sister Mary Alice 
assisted by Sister Mary Samuel, conducted the sessions for teachers of 
French and Spanish in the elementary grades. Sister Regina, assistant 
professor of piano and chant, acted as co-director of the workshop on 
Liturgical Music. As a part of the Oklahoma state-wide program for the 
improvement of mathematics instruction, Sister Liguori conducted a two- 
weeks workshop in that field. 

Sister Ann Maureen Stuever completed a mosaic of St. Benedict as 
a creative problem for the Masters of Fine Arts Degree, Catholic University 
of America, summer 1959. 

Sister Marie Celeste Hardesty, graduate student in art at the Universi- 
ty of Notre Dame, entered two paintings, “Job” and “The Good Shepherd” 
in the exhibit, Art for Young America, sponsored by Xavier University, 
New Oreleans, October, 1959. 

“Art of Benedictine Sisters” will be shown in the Art Week program 
at McAlester, Oklahoma, November 1-7. It will include paintings, cera- 
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mics, enamels, graphics, calligraphy, and wood carving by Sister Mary 
Samuel, Sister Mary Adrian, Sister Mary Gertrude, Sister Ann Maureen, 
Sister Mary Celeste, and Sister Mary Placida. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


Three Sisters of Sacred Heart Convent have been called to their final 
rest in recent months. Sister Engelberta Held, a professed Benedictine 
since 1910, died on June 9; Sister Benedicta Van Sloun passed away July 
29, after 37 years of religious life; and Sister Caroline Fink, who died on 
October 17, had served as a nurse for nearly fifty years. 

Sisters who completed their studies at the end of the recent summer 
session include Sister Vivian, who was studying Hospital Administration 
at St. Louis University, and is now spending a year of internship at St. 
Mary-Corwin Hospital in Pueblo, Colorado; and Sister Gwendolyn, who 
graduated from the College of St. Mary in Omaha in Record Medical 
Librarianship. Master’s degrees were received by Sister Seraphica from 
the University of South Dakota, Sisters Clarice and Verena from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Sister Leonarda from Notre Dame University. 
Sister Leonarda’s thesis requirement was the unique project of decorating 
the entire interior of the Harold Foecke home with Christian symbolism. 
Mr. Foecke is an instructor of electrical engineering at Notre Dame. An 
eight-page special feature of her project will be published in the St. Joseph 
magazine. 

Sister Laeticia is spending another year at Notre Dame University to 
complete her doctoral work in chemistry, and Sister Verona has been grant- 
ed leave of absence to begin work for a doctorate in history, also at Notre 
Dame. 

Sister Ruth attended a seven-week radiation biology institute at the 
University of Washington in Seattle. 

At the national convention of the Catholic Art Association in Newark, 
New Jersey, Sister Leonarda was chairman for the discussion on hand- 
writing. Sister Jane, while attending the National Liturgical Week in 
Notre Dame, participated in a panel discussion. 

With the beginning of the fall term at Mount Marty College, the 
custom of wearing academic attire by the religious faculty was inaugur- 
ated. Henceforth, Sisters will wear the hoods of their respective degree 
at all official functions. 

On October 11, the feast of the Maternity of the Blessed Virgin, the 
cornerstone of the new Mother of God Convent in Pierre was laid. This 
is the site of the new motherhouse to be established by the Yankton com- 
munjty, its first daughterhouse. The new convent is expected to be ready 


for occupancy by the Sisters selected for the new community in the sum- 
mer of 1960. 
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Summer session students and members of the community heard a dis- 
cussion of the history and structure of the Ecumenical Council on July 31. 
The panel was provided by the Very Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B., 
and the Rev. Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B. The purpose of the panel was to 
inform the listeners and to prepare them, and through them their students, 
for the forthcoming council. 

During the summer, book reviews were given by Sister Mary Austin 
Schirmer, Sister Bede Sullivan, and Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon. These 
reviews are sponsored annually by Sister Florence Feeney, librarian. 
On August 1, the Sisters’ orchestra and chorus presented a concert, with 
Sister Dolorine Steichen playing the first movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Piano Concerto in G Minor. 

The custom of community celebration of the golden jubilee of mem- 
bers was revived last summer, and established for future years. On July 
26, those Sisters who have been professed for more than fifty years, 
forty-seven in number, celebrated with a community feast. 

On August 16, the golden jubilee for those Sisters who had been pro- 
fessed in 1909 was observed with renewal ceremonies. Father Theodore 
was celebrant of the Mass. These twelve Sisters were Sister Fara Hopf, 
Sister Gefmaine Geiger, Sister Alberta Stack, Sister Hyacinth Wapp, 
Sister Vincentia Burns, Sister Adelinda Salesky, Sister Liberata Obermei- 
er, Sister Donata Follner, Sister Wereburg Pottinger, Sister Celestine 
Nordhus, Sister Florina Haefele, and Sister Priscilla Veix. 

Father Theodore received the perpetual vows of Sister Mary Gerald 
Judge on August 10. At the same Mass Sister Vianney Larkin was 
clothed in the Benedictine habit. 

Mount St. Scholastica was host to a regional leadership institute of 
the National Council of Catholic Women during the week of August 17. 
Some two hundred women participated, under the leadership of the na- 
tional president, Mrs. Mark A. Theissen, and the executive secretary, 
Miss Margaret Mealey. 

The Rev. Leo Ortman, O.S.B., newly appointed chaplain of the col- 
lege, was retreat master for the laywomen’s retreat, August 25-26. 

Sisters Mary Janice Egan, who attended the national meeting of the 
National Catholic Theatre Conference at Notre Dame, August 17-19, is 
now serving as a regional officer of the Midwest States Section of the 
conference. She holds this office for the term 1959-61. 

At meetings of the American Benedictine Academy in late August, 
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Sister Anne Cawley was elected chairman of the Education-Psychology 
Section and Sister Dunstan Delehant was chosen to lead the Philosophy 
Section. The latter was acting secretary for the 1959 session, held at 
Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colorado Sister Anne served as secree- 
tary of the Education-Psychology Section, meeting at the College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota. Attending the Language and Literature 
Section, also held in Duluth, were Sister Audrey Aaron and Sister Faith 
Schuster, both of whom read papers on the sectional program. Sister 
Helen Sullivan read a paper at the meeting of the Mathematics-Science 
Section, which met at St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
She was accompanied by Sister John Marie Brazzel. 

Participating in a conference on the international student, Sister Imo- 
gene Baker and Sister Scholastica Schuster attended the earlier sessions 
of the Sixteenth National Congress of the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, held in St. Louis during the last week of August. 

Sister Agnes Claire Schroll and Sister Juanita Pavlick attended the 
annual meeting of the American Catholic Sociological Association in 
Chicago, August 27-28. 

At St. Louis University, Sister Madonna Gampper is continuing gradu- 
ate studies in education and psychology begun in the summer session. 
Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus returned to the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, to continue doctoral studies in musicology. In 
her senior year of nurses’ training, Sister Raphael Schrick is a student 
at the St. Joseph Hospital School of Nursing, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Sister Faith Schuster is again assigned to the staff of Marillac College 
in Normandy, Missouri, where she is an English instructor. 

Among new staff members on the college faculty at Mount St. Scho- 
lastica in September were Sister Vincent Larkin in French, Sister Maxine 
Zeller in chemistry, Sister Richard Pendergast in biology, and Sister 
Mary Finnian Moran in mathematics. Sister Maxine also assumed the 
direction of the CCD Correspondence Course in Religion. 

The Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B., former chaplain who is now mas- 
ter of novices at St. Benedict’s Abbey, returned to the college to give the 
students’ retreat in late September. 

Sister Aelred Pottinger, who is the recipient of an $11,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation, is co-ordinating a tape course in Radiation Biology 
which she is developing with the aid of this grant. Eleven other colleges 
and universities are cooperating in the project. 

The community was represented at both the consecration and the in- 
stallation of the Most Rev. Charles Buswell, new bishop of Pueblo. 
Sister Dolorosa Hoffmans and Sister Audrey Aaron were present for the 
consecration in Oklahoma City, September 29, and Mother Alfred Schroll 
was accompanied by Sister Evangeline Green when she went to Colorado 
during the following week to attend the installation ceremonies. 
Enroute to and from the Mothers’ Retreat in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
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in October, a number of the participants were welcomed at the Mount 
for a brief visit. Among these were Mother Richarda and Sister Mary 
John, St. Joseph, Minnesota; Mother Ethel, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; 
Mother Marcelline, St. Paul, Minnesota; Mother Placida, Olympia; 
Washington; Mother Martina, Duluth, Minnesota; Mother Edane, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota; and Mother Carmelita, Minot, North Dakota. 

Both Mother Augusta Parle of Glendora, California, and Mother 
Mildred Knoebber of Mexico City spent some time at the Mount at this 
season also. Mother Augusta was accompanied by Sister Anna Marie. 

A weekly TV series on KFEQ-TV in St. Joseph, Missouri, was co- 
ordinated and directed by Sister Mary Janice Egan, with the assistance 
of faculty and students in many departments of the college. ‘Themes for 
these programs were both academic and cultural. 

At the Salina Conference on Science Teacher Education, October 10, 
were the following from the college: Sister Jeanette Obrist, Sister John 
Marie Brazzel, Sister Maxine Zeller, and Sister Richard Pendergast. 

Attending the Missouri Philosophical Association meeting at Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City, on October 17, were Sister Dunstan Delehant and 
Sister Helen Sullivan. On the previous day, Sister Helen and Sister 
Dunstan were in Emporia with seven other faculty members for the Col- 
lege Conference on Teacher Education. Among those present were 
Sister Imogene Baker, Sister Gonzaga Engelhart, Sister Mary Austin 
Schirmer, Sister Mary Noel Walter, Sister Romana Farrell, Sister Theo- 
phane Reinecke, and Mrs. Emma Palmer. 

Sister Imogene and Sister Gonzaga had attended the meeting of Kansas 
Deans and Registrars in Ottawa, on the previous day. 

Early November brought official announcement from Mother Alfred 
that the architects, Murphy and Mackey of St. Louis, have been engaged 
to draw up plans for the new library. The new building will be annexed 
to the present administration building to the north. It will provide 
capacity for three hundred readers and space for 100,000 volumes, as well 
as many new facilities. 

The biennial archdiocesan convention of the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association was held at the Mount, November 27-28, with 
the Rev. Henry Gardner, superintendent of schools, presiding. The 
theme for the convention was “New Instruction and Lay Participa- 
tion.” The Most Rev. Edward J. Hunkeler opened the meeting with 
Pontifical Mass in the St. Scholastica Chapel, and addressed the group. 


Students of the college sang a Requiem Mass for Sister Flavia Hogan 
on November 10. Present senior and junior students recall her as the 
treasurer of the college, and requested the Mass in her memory. 

The first official visitation of the California community at St. Lucy’s 
Priory, Glendora, was made November 5-20 by Mother Alfred and Mother 
Laura of St. Scholastica in Chicago. 
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The Most Rev. Edward J. Hunkeler officiated at reception ceremonies 
on December 27, when five postulants received the Benedictine habit. 
They were Sister Mary Anthony Dolezal, Sister Gabriella Delaney, Sister 
Miriam Camacho, Sister Gladys Heidemann and Sister Amy Sawyer. 

Five Sisters made final profession and sixteen novices were admitted 
to triennial vows on January 1. The Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, 
O.S.B., was celebrant of the Mass and received the vows. Those making 
perpetual vows in this ceremony were Sister Mary Edith Nanneman, 
Sister Cynthia Meyers, Sister Francella Niehaus, Sister Ramona Medina, 
and Sister Rosalyn Sansone. The following made trennial vows: Sister 
Mary Hope Haug, Sister Mary Rose Quint, Sister Aloysius O’Riley, 
Sister Cabrini Cole, Sister Innocence Ready, Sister Mary Joseph Homan, 
Sister Anselm Chastain, Sister Mary Peter Senecal, Sister Magdala Barry, 
Sister Augustine Barmann, Sister Mary Edward Melvin, Sister Benjamin 
Belarde, Sister Fatima Stedman, Sister Imelda Antes, Sister Marian Bel- 
lotti, and Sister Emile O’Bryan. 


OBITUARIES 


Sister Barbara Schneider, O.S.B., died on June 26 in the sixty-seventh 
year of her Benedictine life. She was eighty-five, and had been ill only 
a few days prior to her death. Magdalen Schneider was born in Baden, 
Germany, August 27, 1874. She entered the novitiate on August 29, 
1892, and was clothed in the habit on April 9, 1893. Her profession day 
was April 15 of the following year. She was one of the first group to re- 
ceive the Consecration of Virgins on May 1, 1954. 

Best known in recent years in her direction of the gardens and the 
laundry, Sister Barbara had previously served the missions at Higgins- 
ville, Missouri, Nebraska City, Plattsmouth, and Wahoo, Nebraska, 
Council Bluffs, lowa, and Seneca, Kansas, as well as the abbey kitchen 
at St. Benedict’s. 

She had four sisters in religion, two of whom survive her: Sister Aurea 
Schneider, O.S.B., Mount St. Scholastica, and Sister Waltrude Schneider, 
S.C.L., St. Mary Convent, Xavier, Kansas. Sister Louise Schneider, O. 
S.B., and Sister Ann Regina Schneider, S.C.L., preceded her in death. 
Two brothers also survive Sister Barbara. 


Sister Flavia Hogan, O.S.B., died on August 21, in the fifty-seventh 
year of her Benedictine life. She was eighty, having been ill several 
months previous to her death. Margaret Hogan was born February 20, 
1879, in Troy, New York. She entered the novitiate September 1, 1901, 
and was clothed in the habit on February 10, 1902. Her profession day 
was February 10, 1903. She was one of the first to receive the Consecra- 
tion of Virgins on May 1, 1954. 
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Widely known for her long years of service as treasurer of the college, 
Sister Flavia had also taught in the Academy. Her whole religious life 
had been spent at the convent in Atchison. She is survived by a religious 
sister, Sister Rosemary Hogan, O.S.B., treasurer of the community at 
Mount St. Scholastica, and a brother. Mother Nellie Hogan, R.S.C.J., 
preceded her in death. 


Sister Theresita Wirth, O.S.B., died suddenly September 10, while on 
active duty at St. Mary’s School, Purcell, Kansas. Sister Theresita was 
fifty-six years old. 

Mary Wirth was born January 2, 1903, in Conception Missouri. She 
entered the novitiate on June 6, 1932, and was clothed in the habit in 
December of that year. Her profession day was January 1, 1934. She 
received the Consecration of Virgins on October 24, 1954. Except for 
a year in California and one in Iowa, Sister Theresita had spent all her 
teaching years in the Archdiocese of Kansas City in Kansas: Purcell, 
Good Intent, Kelly, Mooney Creek, Eudora, Nortonville, Mercier, Frank- 
fort, Fidelity, and Corning. 

She is survived by three sisters and a brother, among them Sister 
Lucretia Wirth, O.S.B., and Sister Cornelia Wirth, O.S.B., of the Mount 
St. Scholastica community. 


Sister Monica Schecher, a member of the community of Mount St. 
Scholastica for over sixty years, died, January 9, at St. Margaret’s Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, Kansas, at the age of eighty-six. Sister had been ill 
nearly a month, having suffered a fractured hip and other complications. 

The former Barbara Schecher, Sister Monica was born of Theodore 
and Barbara Marak Schecher, in Everest, Kansas, September 1, 1873. 
She entered the novitiate, May 3, 1899, and was clothed with the habit, 
January 1, 1900. She made first profession, January 1, 1901, and perpetual 
vows, January 1, 1904. Among the first Sisters to avail themselves of the 
privilege, Sister Monica received the Consecration of Virgins, May 1, 1954. 

Sister Monica taught for fifty-one years, forty-three of which were 
spent in the schools of the Archdiocese of Kansas City in Kansas. She 
taught in Atchison, Kansas City, Kansas, Argentine, Wamego, Westphalia, 
Kelly, Olathe, Seneca, Fidelity, Purcell, and Mooney Creek. She also 
served in parochial schools in Colorado, Missouri, and Iowa. 

Surviving Sister Monica is Sister Techla, Mount St. Scholastica Con- 
vent, and another sister and a brother. Sister Gemma Hemmen and 
Sister Celeste Hemmen, also members of the community, are cousins of 
the deceased. The Reverend Alcuin Hemmen, St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kansas, another cousin, was celebrant of the Solemn Mass of 
Requiem, offered in the convent chapel on January 11. 
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IN THE WHOLE CHRIST. By Emile Guerry, Archbishop of Cambrai. 
Translated by M. G. Carroll. New York: Society of St. Paul, 1959. 
Pp. 351. $3.50. 


The dogmatic aspect of the Church, or ecclesiology as it is called, has 
been emphasized in the last two General Councils. In declaring that 
“Christ comes to perfect all who are to be sanctified and to bring them to 
fulfillment,” Trent emphasized that sanctification is possible only through 
the Church. The Fathers at the Vatican Council placed the doctrine 
on the nature of the Church, particularly from the viewpoint of the Mys- 
tical Body, first on the agenda. They maintained that “this teaching 
must be presented to the faithful before all others.” Pope John XXIII 
in his first Encyclical letter “To the Chair of Peter” and in his proclama- 
tion of a General Council reiterated this teaching. 

Archbishop Emile Guerry in his book Jn the Whole Christ is following 
a traditional doctrine. The purpose of his work can be stated very suc- 
cinctly: to contemplate the mystery of the unity of Christians with Christ 
and in Christ. 

In the first section which is entitled “The Mystery of the Personal 
Christ,” emphasis is placed upon the hypostatic union in Christ who by 
His very nature is both Head of all creation as well as Mediator. Christ’s 
mediation is unique insofar as it is through faith, through the virtues, and 
through the gifts of the Holy Ghost that an assimilation to the person of 
the Mediator is accomplished. ‘This is possible precisely because of the 
Incarnation. “But, with the Incarnation, there was already a radical 
change in the relationship between God and man.... It is in the In- 
carnation that the Mystical Body was fundamentally constituted in germ. 
For the Incarnation is the union of the divine and the human, it is in this 
union that our human vocation to divine sonship finds its source.” (p. 89) 

But man cannot go to Christ directly. Only in and through the 
Church does Christ accomplish His redemptive mission, does Christ will 
to unify all men, does Christ manifest the fullness of His human sanctity. 

As the Christian’s unity with Christ increases, he feels himself subject 
to a threefold tension. “There is the tension of the visible which so ir- 
resistibly attracts him by appealing to his passions; and the tension of the 
invisible whose beauty and nearness he feels so urgently in Christ, but 
which eludes him... . 

“There is the tension between the things of the world which he thinks 
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he possesses; and the things of eternity which attract him because they are 
the answer to a very profound need of his soul. 

“Finally, there is the tension between his own selfishness and the needs 
of others, between his own personal rights and those of the community 
of which he is a member.” (p. 111) 

To overcome these tensions the individual must join the “Living Com- 
munity of the Mystical Body,” which is the title for the second section 
of this work. 

Life in this community manifests itself in a twofold manner: in a vertical 
line, that is, with Christ; and in a horizontal line, that is, with one another. 
As a result of the work of Christ the Head, a real change takes place in 
the individual Christian. 

Christ’s grace, prayers, virtues, priesthood, and sacrifice produce 
effects. What is signified in the Mass, for example, is a mysterious and 
sublime reality which was accomplished in the soul of Jesus Christ during 
His passion and throughout His whole earthly life; but which is continued 
now in the soul of Jesus, who is made really present through the consecra- 
tion of the Mass. This in turn enables man to enter into the mystery of 
Christ’s redemptive sacrifice and to cooperate in the formation of the 
whole Christ. ‘“There is the special grace which helps us to remove from 
our lives the obstacles which oppose the mighty working of Christ’s love 
within us: the selfishness of our whole nature. This grace is, in a word, 
the grace of the spirit of sacrifice; that is to say, the spirit of personal par- 
ticipation in the Sacrifice of the Head, as offered for the redemption of 
the world.” (p. 152) 

And a full participation in the Eucharist, in that flesh which Christ 
gave for the life of the world, signifies a communication in the very life 
of Christ which is to make us other Christs. This life means that we be- 
come sons of the Father, but this sonship is possible only through the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, since it was precisely as the Son of 
God that Christ became the Head of the Mystical Body. 


This influence of Christ, in the so-called vertical line, manifests itself 
in the horizontal line, that is in the relationships of Christians among 
themselves. In these relationships the asceticism of charity is paramount; 
this love implies Christian self-abnegation. The forgetting of self for the 
sake of others is a liberating asceticism. At the same time, man, accord- 
ing to the divine plan, enters into relationships with others and this de- 
mands the practice of the moral virtues, particularly prudence. Self- 
oblivion, self mastery, and compassion are emphasized. This part “exam- 
ines from within, the intimate nature of the living community formed 
in Christ by Christians who participate in the riches of Christ and in the 
very life of Christ. We see this life spreading along a vertical line — from 
Christ to His members — in the form of all the gifts of Christ; and thus 
we perceive the unity of the Mystical Body.” (p. 18) 

This doctrine logically leads to the final section which is entitled “The 
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Mystery of the Catholic Church.” The Church is regarded from the view- 
point of the early Christians — as a sacrament, a mystery. The Church 
is the mystery of the expansion and communication of Christ. One can 
go to Christ only through the Church. In her dogmas, liturgy, decrees, 
discipline, hierarchy, the Church is not a barrier between Christ and the 
individual, but an entrance, a portal through which man must pass. 
“Through the Church, we are able to re-live the mysteries of Christ. 
Through the Church, the actions and gestures of Christ are continued and 
maintained, in all their efficacious power. In the Church and through 
the Church, Jesus Christ forms for Himself His Mystical Body, through- 
out the ages, and draws all mankind into that Body in order to build 
the Whole Christ.” (p. 245) 

The Church forms her children. Man’s participation in the death of 
the Savior — and this participation is possible only in and through the 
Church — effects a transformation in man’s deing. The sinful human 
nature is actually immolated. The egotistic tendencies in man which 
would claim complete independence must be not only subdued but really 
crucified. Not without reason did St. Paul picture this crucifixion as a 
combat which is made fruitful by self-sacrifice. But this goal cannot be 
attained without the aid of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Trinitarian love, 
and the Eucharist which creates the unity of the Mystical Body. From 
this union will flow the interior life with its gifts of light, wisdom, love, 
power, and holiness which will bear the fruits of liberty, peace, and joy. 

One might either elaborate on these topics or mention others. What 
has been said, however, should give some idea of the contents and the ap- 
proach. The entire book is divided in such a manner that an individual 
theme is presented succinctly and precisely. This method of presenta- 
tion adds to the value of an already excellent work. 


Very Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL RETREAT. By Roy J. Howard, S.J. New York :Sheed and 
Ward, 1959. Pp. xii, 145. $3.00. 


The two most important formative influences for the spiritual growth 
of Catholics today, says Father Howard in his preface to this valuable 
work, are the Spiritual Exercises and the liturgical movement. And 
these two, the author feels, ought to fuse into one, since the retreatant, 
who seeks to rededicate himself to the particular way of life he has chosen, 
can do no better than to re-live the graces of his Christian initiation — the 
graces that continue to come to him from his baptism and confirmation 
and from his frequent participation in the Eucharist. 


The extent of the Ignatian impact on this volume the present reviewer 
is not equipped to estimate. The author mentions chiefly Ignatius’ 
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“sense of the Church, a sense of the visible kingdom of God as a sort of 
field of force acting within the world and in which each Catholic himself 
acts as one both receiving and giving back the charge of the atmosphere 
in which he lives and works” (p. xi). But, regardless of the relative 
contributions of various sources, the excellence of the resultant product 
is not in doubt. 

In language perfectly accessible to the lay reader Father Howard has 
conveyed the foundations of doctrine — the creation, fall, and redemption 
of man, for instance, in his presentation of baptism — as well as consider- 
able liturgical history, all the while maintaining a direct, personal style 
that should invite to reflection and prayer. The result is a treatment of 
baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist which will be profitable both 
to the retreatant for whom it was intended and to all adult Catholics in 
search of a deeper penetration into the meaning of the faith. 


Sister Dunstan Delehant, O.S.B. 


HEROIC SANCTITY AND INSANITY: An Introduction to the Spiritual Life 
and Mental Hygiene. By Thomas Verner Moore. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1959. Pp. x, 243. $5.00. 


Father Moore scarcely needs an introduction to Benedictines. In 
1947 Father Thomas, the Benedictine, became Father Pablo Maria, the 
Carthusian. From a personal background in the pursuit of holiness en- 
larged by learning and experience as a priest, psychologist, and psychi- 
atrist, Father Moore has written of sanctity and insanity. 

The style of this book is simpler than his more exacting scientific 
works, but there is still the tendency to reduce an argument or series of 
facts to the minimum which leaves the reader feeling that he has omitted 
a number of transitional sentences which would make the logic of the 
outline evident. 


The book begins by developing the idea that all men are called to 
strive for heroic sanctity, not just to be good, but to be perfect as their 
Heavenly Father. This section seems to be directed to the instruction 
of the psychiatrist who has no clear idea of what it means to be holy. 
The approach is not so much theological — although theology enters, of 
course — as evaluative, that is, indicative of the behaviors evident in 
sanctity. Pope Benedict XIV is quoted frequently as the author develops 
the “symptoms” of heroic faith, hope, and charity. For the average 
theologian this section may prove to be rather dull. 

Characteristically, Part I continues with a large assortment of defini- 
tions and observations on the moral virtues but with a slightly different 
tone of exhortation. Psychiatrists are urged to use rational powers and 
the striving for virtue. Most clinical psychologists would probably find 
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it very difficult to accept this rationalistic approach to therapy; at least 
this reviewer has had no luck so far in asking anyone to be reasonable. 
But it still stands as a matter of fact that Father Moore has apparently 
used successfully methods that make most psychotherapists shudder. 

A number of pages on the elements of psychiatric classification follow, 
with illustrations, and the thesis begins to appear that sanctity can pre- 
vent and modify mental disorders. Those uninitiated in the marvelously 
complex workings of the human personality might give a pat answer to 
this extremely difficult question. Father Moore “proves” his point by 
referring to case histories. In spite of the reviewer’s great respect for the 
profound and exacting work of Father Moore in the area of perception 
and the analysis of the faculties, which has been appreciated far too little 
by psychologists, here the present writer feels obliged to question his 
methods and his facts. Precisely, he seems to be taking at face value 
what his patients say in response to direct questioning. With his 
emphasis upon reason as a reaction to the irrationality of some Freudians 
it would not be surprising to find him defending this procedure. But the 
evidence to the contrary appears overwhelming. Every statement thata 
a man makes is only partially — we hope in most cases predominantly— 
dictated by his reason. Ultimately its source is the person as a unity. A 
man’s statement, then, is conditioned not only by his vocabulary and ex- 
perience, but also by his feelings, interests, prejudices, attitudes, and the 
barometric pressure, not to mention his breakfast. People are very prone 
to give the “right” answers, a circumstance which makes it quite difficult 
at times to tell whether or not the person is responding to the question or 
the questioner. Hence we repudiate the method of accepting as scientific 
evidence a person’s statement that this or that happened in this or that 
way — although it may be a fine technique in social discourse. 

As far as facts are concerned, persons may be found who are suffering 
horribly from mental disorder and who at the same time live close to 
God in so far as their will is concerned although they have thoughts, 
speak words, and do deeds that would make a moralist frown. Prayer, 
good resolutions, and all the rest of the “‘good advice” of the spiritual 
director usually have no other effect than to aggravate the disease. The 
critical point, of course, is the complete turning to God that is demanded 
by heroic sanctity. Such a surrender to God, we are inclined to believe, 
would turn the trick, and probably has done so in a few cases. But to 
prove this contention with any high degree of certainty is most difficult. 
It is quite a task to evaluate a patient when he is available for testing 
and examination, but when one must rely upon observations made by 
others and the written word or art of the patient without being able to 
investigate thoroughly one or the other of two or more possibilities, the 
task becomes almost forbidding. Nevertheless Father Moore presents 
at length and with great skill the case of the Little Flower to show that 
she was not suffering from mental disease. In the process he demolishes 
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to his own satisfaction the analysis of Father Etienne Robo. If the re- 
viewer had the nerve and the time to publish his own interpretation, he 
would agree in part with both of the good Fathers, and would “prove” 
that St. Thérese actually had a perfect set up for developing a severe 
neurosis, but that her final surrender to God destroyed the neurosis, 
sacrificed her body, and made her a saint through the operation of grace. 
The reader may come up with a fourth interpretation. 


The faithful reader of Moore will find here many references to and 
examples from his earlier work. He may be disturbed by frequent con- 
clusions which are proclaimed after the fashion of physicians. He may 
also have the feeling that the book tries to be all things to all men in less 
than three hundred pages. On the other hand, he will find much food 
for thought and the characteristically careful documentation that is 
typical of the works of Father Moore. 


Rev. Dunstan J. Wack, O.S.B. 


SCHOOLS AND THE MEANS OF EDUCATION: By Willis D. Nutting. Notre 
Dame, Indiana: Fides Publishers Association, 1959. Pp. 126. $2.95. 


Just when it seemed that all voices had been heard in the education 
controversy and that all proposals could be filed under either “Back to 
Books” or “Forward Into Life,’ Dr. Willis D. Nutting arrives with a 
series of suggestions some of which fit into each of the above categories 
and some of which defy classification. 


In the course of a slender volume entitled Schools and the Means of 
Education, Dr. Nutting manages to pierce at least once the armor of prac- 
tically every group presently concerned with formal education. This 
may redound to his credit as an astute critic; it is hardly a guarantee of a 
popular or enthusiastic reception among educators. 


He strikes a telling blow against the life adjusters with the observa- 
tion that the school is, necessarily, an artificial society, lacking the vari- 
egated content of persons, aims, and relationships which mark a true 
natural society. ‘To those who maintain that the schools are the only 
great moralizing force for all American youth he throws down the gaunt- 
let that the schools, with their impotent sanctions and false heroics, are 
actually a demoralizing force active during the students’ most formative 
years. He scores the sports enthusiasts. This is a breed singularly dif- 
ficult to identify as such. No one actually claims the label, but its mem- 
bers are legion. They include the Catholic school faculty which cele- 
brates a league championship almost as if it were the second coming of 
Christ, as well as the school board members who begin planning a new 
school in terms of the seating capacity of the gymnasium. Sports pro- 
grams have often been criticized before, but one of Dr. Nutting’s thought- 
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provoking comments is that, as a result of them, students, participants, 
and spectators alike, are learning a false set of values as well as a dislike 
of hard work. Colleges are scorned by the author for running on “credit” 
systems which “measure knowledge like sacks of potatoes.” 

But there are positive as well as negative criticisms in the book. The 
rejuvenation of education by religious bodies, a work-type education for 
students who are not profiting from an institutional education, and a 
great enlargement of home, neighborhood, and work teaching are all part 
of Dr. Nutting’s plan for education. The role of the school itself, as he 
envisions it, would better be confined to training children in the intel- 
Jectual arts (straight thinking, power of expression, understanding, and 
skill in quantitative calculation). Accuracy is of prime importance here, 
with the community being ultimately responsible for determining the 
information it desires transmitted to succeeding generations. According 
to the author, it is the main function of the professional teacher in the 
school to transmit this information accurately. This revelation may come 
as a blow, a surprise, or a relief to many who are engaged in teaching at 
present, but it will not collect the milk money, patrol the halls, enforce 
the fines for chewing gum, keep eighth-hour study hall, or establish a 
harmonious learning situation according to the best of group-dynamic 
procedures. 

This wildly disorganized list, recognizable enough to teachers, serves 
to point up a pertinent question. How feasible are Dr. Nutting’s pro- 
posals mow? Even though basic re-thinking is admirable and progressive, 
certain aspects of Dr. Nutting’s proposals are naggingly questionable. 
If, for instance, the weaknesses of our schools are merely a reflection of 
the weaknesses of our society, as he maintains, is this same vitiated society 
to be expected to leap to the remedying of its schools? Dr. Nutting 
speaks much of the “‘counter-teaching” which goes on in schools, often 
nullifying the teacher’s attempts. There seems to be nothing which 
would prevent this counter-teaching from taking place in his proposed 
scheme of work-neighborhood-home education either. Too, the practical 
administrative aspects of a program such as he proposes are staggering 
to the imagination. Decisions as to who is fit to teach, in or out of school, 
who among the students should be allowed to go to work or to return to 
school, how and by whom students’ learning of basic civilized skills and 
information is to be measured under such a plan — these are problems 
which, in fairness to Dr. Nutting, it must be said that he has not set 
out to answer. Nevertheless his proposals involve at least a consider- 
ation of them. Perhaps the author will get to the thorny problems of 
“how-to” in a future work or by some other effective means. 

It is not likely, in the opinion of this reviewer, that Dr. Nutting’s 
book will receive wide attention and discussion. It is too radical, in the 
sense that it is too conservative, for the educational public’s taste at the 
moment. But it may be that as educators continue to tug and pry at the 
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Gordian knot of American education, more and more of them may come 
to eye with interest and favor the sword in Dr. Nutting’s hand. 


Sister Noel Walter, O.S.B. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS, A PROTESTANT-JEWISH VIEW. Edited by Philip 
Sharper, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. Pp. 235. $3.75. 


Evaluations, critical analyses, and appraisals have become very 
popular today. Frequently they take the form of self-examinations and 
one finds them employed in the assessment of almost every form of 
human thought and endeavor. But it takes a particularly large-minded 
and truth-seeking individual to invite criticism from his “opponents” 
who are his intellectual peers. For these possess an objectivity and a de- 
tached spirit which enable them to penetrate deeply and express their 
findings fearlessly. 

This partially explains how the present book came into being. ‘On 
behalf of the Catholic community a Catholic publisher has asked six non- 
Catholics of informed good will to take a fresh and candid look at American 
Catholics.” In the effort to secure a representative cross section, certain 
definite factors influenced the editor in his choice of contributors. It 
was desired to have scholarly thinkers well versed in our religious back- 
ground; it was deemed important to have men affiliated with national 
organizations and imbued with a deep sociological sense; finally, it seemed 
necessary to have an educator of international status to discuss “the cul- 
tural image of the American Catholic.” 

Preceding each contributor’s essay is a short biographical sketch 
which emphasizes those aspects of the man’s life and experience which 
point up his particular fitness for the work in hand. 

The book is arranged under three general headings: “The Cultural 
Image” which is discussed by Stringfellow Barr; “The Religious Image” 
which is ably treated by two Protestant theologians and two adherents 
to the Jewish faith; “The Social Image” which is discussed by Allyn P. 
Robinson. The book concludes with a “Catholic Postscript” by Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. 

In his discussion of “American Catholics and their Intellectual Heri- 
tage,” Stringfellow Barr assumes for the sake of good dialogue, that Jews, 
Protestants, and Catholics each credit their respective opponents with a 
sincere desire for truth (the principle of true Socratic dialectic). He finds 
the American Catholic less willing than the French Catholic to discuss 
“practical consequences of a divinely revealed dogma in the area of faith 
and morals” with outsiders. The former seems content to leave such 
problems to the clergy to wrestle with. 
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Since each contributor prepared his paper totally independently. of 
the others, there is necessarily much repetition. Attempt will be made 
to cite the chief ideas discussed under the heading “The Religious Image.” 
The starting point of Martin E. Marty in his treatise, “A Dialogue of 
Histories,” is that we have not learned the lesson of permanent pluralism 
and that much knowledge and understanding will have to accompany 
our learning to live with each other. Although all Americans do, in fact, 
possess a common history, each religious group tends to view it different- 
ly. Protestants generally regard their religion as contained by the na- 
tion’s development whereas Catholics take pride in the fact that they are 
above any locale and so are uncontained. Protestantism looks upon it- 
self as the religious belief of the emigrant while Catholicism maintains it 
is the religion of the immigrant. In their historical perspective the two 
religious groups are at opposite poles: Protestant Christians are too super- 
ficial and sketchy and so have a discontinuous view of their history, while 
Catholics tend to exaggerate their continuous development. He con- 
cludes his discussion by enumerating some definite Catholic attitudes that 
have fostered a spirit of mistrust in their non-Catholic fellow men. 

Robert McAfee Brown in “The Issues Which Divide Us” cites first, 
four definite areas in which Catholics have manifested creativity, viz., 
liturgy, art, the priest-worker movement (as exemplified in France), and 
theological works (Congar, Lubac, and others). It seems to him, how- 
ever, that creativity within Catholicism is confined to the Church abroad. 
In discussing “Protestant Fears about Catholicism,” Brown states that 
it is the monolithic structure of the Church which activates most “What 
if —” questions. The average Protestant feels that the Catholic Church 
promulgates religious freedom when it is a minority group, but exercises 
religious discrimination when its role is reversed. The “Ultimate Issues 
which Divide us” are mainly two: authority and Papal Infallibility and 
the strong reliance on Natural Law as manifested in Catholic thought. 
He concludes this very excellent discussion with some positive suggestions 
for Catholics: greater venturesomeness; more self-criticism; discussion of 
their differences; articulation of the Church’s position on religious toler- 
ance; a serious attempt to understand Protestantism. It is Brown’s be- 
lief that there could be a very healthy exchange between the two groups 
in study of the Scriptures, in Reformation studies, and in interchange of 
theological views. 

Arthur Cohen discusses the “‘Natural and Supernatural Jew” and ably 
defends the Jewish religion against Catholic “attacks.” ‘The natural 
Jew is to be seen against the background of secular history . . . the super- 
natural Jew is he who lives against the background of a limbo-history, a 
history fashioned in the obscure conversations of God and a motley con- 
gregation of wanderers in the Sinai desert.” 

The deepest hurt inflicted by Christianity toward the faith of the Jews 
comes from the condescension exercised toward the House of Israel. 
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The supernatural Jew objects to being hated fiercely as formerly or loved 
condescendingly as now. He asks that “Israel be conceived not as an 
object of salvation, but as its agent.” 

Rabbi Arthur Gilbert makes some strong statements in his paper en- 
titled “Jews, Prejudice and Catholic Practice.” He feels that “‘parochial 
schools are seed bed and spawning ground for anti-Jewish attitudes’”’ be- 
cause of the manner in which they retell the deicide wrought by the Jew- 
ish people and their consequential abandonment by God. He cites pas- 
sages from Catholic-authored articles which bespeak condescension if not 
a contemptuous form of pity. In fairness he adduces examples on the 
part of certain Catholic groups and individual speakers and writers to 
eliminate anti-Semitism and in particular comments on the recent order 
of Pope John XXIII to delete the word “perfidious” from the Good Friday 
oration as being a decided move toward understanding and good will. 
Rabbi Gilbert reiterates many of the fears concerning Catholicism ar- 
ticulated by his colleagues and manifests a great fairness and objectivity 
in dealing with them. In summarizing the differences of opinion concern- 
ing the First Amendment, he says: “In general, Catholics want as much 
religion as possible infused into the secular order without a violation of con- 
science; Jews, fearful lest the infused religion be sectarian Christianity, 
have emphasized the inviolability of conscience, the right to freedom 
from as well as freedom of religion. 

The final paper, “The Social Image” by Allyn P. Robinson, discusses 
Catholics in the pluralistic society. ‘Somehow we must find a way to 
get the Church and the Synagogue to provide in their own institutional 
framework for the kind of inter-group education that will help their mem- 
bers to face constructively the rigors of life in a pluralistic society.” Much 
of our inability to understand each other, he feels, stems from Catholic 
aloofness. He spells out clearly and gives rules how meaningful dialogue 
between the two groups might be established. The reviewer was par- 
ticularly impressed with the sincerity of each writer in his efforts to pre- 
sent a mirror to the American Catholic. The book is informative, inter- 
esting, and provocative. In many instances it was an “eye-opener” and 
may well be the first step towards establishing the milieu for a desirable 
dialogue between Catholics and those not of our faith. Every intelligent 
American Catholic should read the book and be profoundly grateful for 
the challenge offered him. 

Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS. By Andrew M. Greeley. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. xviii, 206. $3.50. 


Because of the complacency which penetrates and surrounds many of 
the Catholic suburbanites, Father Andrew Greeley worries aloud in his 
book The Church and the Suburbs. Ue worries lest those few most needful 
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members of the Church, the poet, the visionary, the saint, will be stifled 
before being allowed to develop. This is not the only concern of Father 
Greeley. Nor is it his alone. 

In recent years much has been written about suburbia, suburbanites, 
and the Suburban Revolution. Until the last decades the Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States has lived mainly in metropolitan areas. Sociol- 
ogists, newspaper commentators, and reporters have been awed by the 
magnitude of the population shift. While explaining the causes of the 
flight from the city, they have tried to assess its implications for the future 
of the Americans in suburbia and for those out of it. 

Spectators of this vast population change are not unmoved by the 
situation — many either espouse it ardently or reject it violently. It has 
remained for the young but thoughtful Father Greeley to offer in book 
form a highly readable account of the challenges, the inviting opportuni- 
ties and the perils to be found within the suburban parish. The pastor- 
author knows both his sociology and his suburbanites. He knows too, 
and well, the role of the parish priest in the suburban parish. The reader 
readily recognizes the permissive hand of a pastor who appreciates the 
capacities and competencies of his parishioners, the permissive hand of a 
pastor who believes in the value of a lay apostolate. 

Thinker that he is, Father Greeley asks more questions than he an- 
swers. The reader senses that the unanswered questions are addressed 
not only to sociology students, to religious, to other suburban pastors, 
but also to his well-loved suburbanites themselves. It is from the latter, 
particularly from the youthful suburbanites, that the answer will come 
to the problems of lack of enthusiasm, over stress on meaningless conformi- 
ty and security, over emphasis on gadgets and creature comforts — in a 
word the dangers of materialism. 

Among the many questions he does answer, however, is that of the con- 
tinued loyalty to the Church of the descendants of the parishioners of 
the national parishes. European social scientists were willing to concede 
that the American working class, unlike their European counterpart, had 
not been “lost” to the Church — yet. However, the observers maintained 
that the loss would become evident with the Americanization of the im- 
migrant. Miradbile dictu! Thanks to the unifying force of the parish 
school the third generation American returns to the religious practices 
from which the second generation had sometimes drifted away. 

While Father Greeley draws the profile of a suburban parish, he does 
not, nor apparently does he intend, to fill in all the required features. 
For example, he has not delineated what he considers to be the role of the 
Church in the suburb. That and related problems are left for subsequent 
studies. Our indebtedness to this provocative author is that he has given 
us the general outline of the Church Militant in suburbia. His highly 
articulate little book ranks on the shelf of pastoral studies that now in- 
clude Suhard, Fichter, Hurley, and O’Grady. 

Sister Agnes Claire Schroll, O.S.B. 
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DIALOGUES. By Saint Gregory the Great. Translated by Odo John Zime 
merman, O.S.B. New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xvi, 287. $4.50. 


The new translation of the four Books of Dialogues of St. Gregory in 
modern English is a notable contribution to The Fathers of the Church 
series. It is a good edition for reading, in a pleasing format. The intro- 
duction, select bibliography, a few footnotes, with table of contents and 
index that are partly analytical — without doubt these also meet the 
criteria for volumes in this series. Of course, something of the former 
English versions of the Dialogues did have to be sacrificed. It was their 
delightful quaintness. 

The editors have hit upon a happy scheme for arranging the text. 
Instead of setting off separately each of the 150 brief chapters, they have 
printed the contents of each book in one continuous narrative, using num- 
bers in parentheses at the left of the page to show the beginning of each 
chapter. In this way they could also reduce substantially the number of 
pages. 

Familiarity with Book II, the Life and Miracles of St. Benedict, is 
taken for granted in most readers of this Review. It may be helpful, 
however, to say something about the Dia/ogues in general. St. Gregory 
treats almost entirely of the saints of Italy, and he writes with sincerity, 
simplicity, and sweetness, at the same time giving careful attention to the 
authenticity of his facts. He has Peter the Deacon, to whom he dictated 
the Dialogues, propose questions and make comments in such a way that 
the incidents being narrated can be used to elucidate the truths of the faith. 

If one reads all four Books — and it is pleasant to sit in St. Gregory’s 
school — he will have met very many holy men and women, including a 
monk named Gerontius. The reader will wonder if this Gerontius was 
the inspiration for Newman’s long religious poem. Much of Book IV 
is concerned with the immortality of the soul, with death and judgment. 

Perhaps the Dialogues, which instructed and inspired so many genera- 
tions of Christians in times past, can still be useful in these neo-pagan 
times. At any rate, warm thanks are due those who have made this 
translation available. 


Sister Jane Frances McAtee, O.S.B. 


PLEDGE OF GLORY, By Dom Eugene Vandeur. Translated by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, California. 
Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


The Council of Trent calls the Eucharist “a pledge of glory to come.” 
In the antiphon for the Magnificat at second Vespers for the feast of 
Corpus Christi comes the phrase, “A pledge of future glory is given un- 
to us.” 
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Pledge of Glory is the second commentary on the Prayer of Sister 


Elizabeth of the Trinity to come from the pen of this Benedictine. In 
1926 appeared O Mon Dieu, Trinite Que J’ Adore, of which the Carmel of 
Dijon wrote: “A worthy casket for the pearls which it contains, it 
evokes most happily the concept of the pure white soul whose heavenly 
fragrance it exhales. Filled with harmony, also with doctrine, it arouses 
real hopes for the mission of our venerated Sister of which it will be a 
precious auxiliary; it is a luminous commentary on her dogmatic elevation. 
How well you have penetrated, Reverend Father, the soul of our ‘Eliza- 
beth’! How delicately and discreetly you accompany her in her song 
of love!” 

In this book the prayer to the Trinity is considered from the stand- 
point of the Blessed Eucharist. In the preface Dom Eugene Vandeur 
gives the reason. ‘The brief minutes that follow this blessed communion 
are most precious of all for our devotion to the Holy Trinity and to the 
Lord Jesus; hence this the hour to wrench ourselves free of self that we 
may plunge into the mystery of God. It will be moreover entirely to our 
advantage; never are our own interests in safer keeping than when we 
secure God’s interests. Having been immersed in Him, our soul cannot 
but come forth ever more transformed into Jesus and His love, conse- 
quently ever more deified.” 

Although a doctrinal synthesis opens the book, the method of elabora- 
tion, phrase by phrase, gives the whole a doctrinal unity. It is Jesus 
Hostia who draws the soul into the innermost depths of God. Then, 
Jesus Hostia clothes the soul with Himself; renders the soul entirely 
teachable under His great light; renews all of His mystery in the soul by 
means of His Holy Spirit; finally, Jesus Hostia confides the soul com- 
pletely to the love of the Holy Trinity. In the concluding chapter, an 
offering “to her who gave her flesh and blood to Jesus Hostia,” Dom 
Eugene prays, “It is thy work, O Mary, to perfect this great undertaking 
outlined in my prayer. My confidence is surpassed only by thy power. 
Fulfill in me this prodigy: may it be said today of me, too, that my heart 
hath uttered a good word, the word which is Jesus Hostia. May it re-create 
me, renew me and restore me ultimately, through it, with it and in it, 
to the Father, the Son and their Spirit of love!” This chapter echoes 
the beauty of the author’s Hai/ Mary. 

Pledge of Glory is not the kind of book to be read, even as most spiritual 
books are read, but one to be “prayed.” It is this quality that makes it 
especially commendable. The ideas are not all original, as the author 
acknowledges, but the way Dom Eugene integrates them into his theme 
is that of a master and the finished work is inspiring. In a book so full 
of profound truth and wisdom it is difficult to comment on any single 
meditation; nevertheless, Chapters 19, 20, and 21 reveal the author’s 
soul in a striking way. In Chapter 19: “The prayer of God... how do Thy 
saints go about it? . . . they allow themselves to be loved; that is the whole 
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of their activity, deep as can be.” In Chapter 20: “Jesus alone could 
enjoy, even on earth, the fulness of the prayer of God... Can it become 
ours? The Eucharist, living in the depths of our soul, introduces us to 
that prayer... in proportion to our silent attention, our recollection and 
self-donation of soul, this prayer inundates us with graces of the Saviour.” 
In Chapter 21: “He is in us, abides in us. And when the sacred species 
have disappeared, the essential thing which remains will be the virtue or 
power of the Eucharist. It will continue to penetrate... our body... 
as our soul. We shall have become the active radiation of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Then begins... ‘the apostolate of being.’ Before being able 
to preach Jesus, to give Jesus, one must begin by being — deing Jesus.” 
All who make daily mental prayer will welcome this book as a guide 
in deepening their appreciation of the presence of God in the Eucharist 
and in the soul through grace. 
A Discalced Carmelite 
Carmel of St. Therese 
Loretto, Pennsyloania 


CITADEL OF GOD: By Louis de Wohl. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1959, 
Pp. 352. $4.50. 


When Louis de Wohl wrote Citadel of God, he was no doubt con- 
fronted with many problems. It is one thing to write a novel about St. 
Augustine as de Wohl did in The Restless Flame or of St. Thomas as he 
did in The Quiet Light. There were Augustine’s own Confessions for the 
first and many medieval records along with the Summa for the second. 
But to write a novel of St. Benedict was another thing, for of the great 
monk of Western monasticism there is to be found little personally, al- 
though his Ru/e, the Dialogues of St. Gregory, and his Order now fourteen 
centuries old tell much about his spirit and his meaning in God’s plans. 

Thus Citadel of God turns out to be, as it almost’ inevitably would 
have to be, not really a novel of St. Benedict but rather a novel of the 
times in which St. Benedict began his great work. But there is meaning 
even in this. 

As a piece of fiction, Citadel of God is a narrative centering on the 
characters of Peter, adopted son of the noble Roman philosopher, Boethi- 
us, and of Rusticana, Boethius’ noble wife. It is the story also of the fall 
of Rome to the Goths and then to the leaders of Byzantium as the once 
great empire of Rome decays from lack of inner strength. In its pages 
is the history of the lives of men and women bound up in material things 
yet seeking greater spiritual insights. Against the background of the 
Goths, the Byzantine Emperor, and all the pain of failure, Benedictus, 
once a student of Rome, flees to his cave and eventually builds his monas- 
teries as a counter balance against the evils of his time. 
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Benedictus is the main character of Citadel of God. But not in 
the usual fictional meaning of this term. The reader meets him rather 
seldom, almost as if the story of fifth century Italy were the most import- 
ant part of the novel, and as if Benedictus had occasionally to be brought 
into its pages because after all this is his novel. But interestingly enough, 
de Wohl has found what perhaps was the only way a novel could have 
been written about St. Benedict. He has made the monk the true father 
of civilization and of Western culture by having all the values — freedom, 
love of God, prayer, charity, suffering — remain in Benedict, while the 
sham values — power, love of self, pagan rites, coldness, cruelty — make 
Rome die. Thus, St. Benedict and his monks on the Mount of Cassium 
preserve for God’s service what were God’s best gifts to men. 

Citadel of God is good reading. It has its moments of great in- 
tensity: the death of Boethius; the miracles of Benedict; the horror of war; 
the gentle converse of Scholastica. It has scope, too, as it moves from 
Rome to Ravenna and to Cassium. That the person of Benedict could 
not be contained in this novel is no more than a compliment to the author. 
For as de Wohl shows him, St. Benedict grows larger than the printed 
page and becomes like the citadel he built, a citadel of God. 


Sister Scholastica Schuster, O.S.B. 














